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4 CURIOUS AND LITTLE KNOWN WORK BY AN 
‘ UNEDUCATED HIGHLANDER. 


“A Description of the Beauties of Edinample and 
Lochearnhead. By Angus M‘Diarmid. ‘There is but 
2 step betwixt the sublime and the ridiculous.’ — 
Bapoleon Bonaparte. Aberfeldy : Published by D. Came- 
@ea, Printer and Bookseller, 1841.” 
Southey, in his Life of Cowper, repeatedly 
speaks of Hayley as “a man of incoherent trans- 
yattions ;” and the odd felicity of the phrase has, I 
abt not, struck many of his readers, and served 


a compendious, and in the main accurate sum- | 
* 


fae ry, of the character and habits of Cowper's ver- 

and eccentric, but generous friend. Whence 

hey had derived the bizarre expression with 

ich he has labelled the author of the Essay on 
Maids, he tells us in the following note : — 

=... But Hayley was a person ‘ of incoherent trans- 

ms’... to borrow an appropriate expression from 

M‘Diarmid, ‘ Ground Officer on the Earl of Bread- 


he’s estate of Edinample.’”—Life of Cowper, ist edi- | 


: Vol. iii. p- 163. 
From the character of this reference, Southey 
seem to have thought that the publication 


a which he quoted was pretty well known; | 


paid, as will afterwards appear, it must at one 


have attracted the attention of persons in- 
d in literary matters both in England and 
nd. But it seems to have fallen into entire 
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oblivion, except in the author's native district ; 
and to be quite unknown to the general reader, 
or even the literary antiquary. I met with it 
when on a visit, a few years ago, to the pleasant 
village of Aberfeldy, in Perthshire. The adja- 
cent falls of Moness, and the lovely ravine through 
which the water dashes along, fringed with deli- 
cate pensile birch woods—beautiful still, as when 
Burns sang “ The Birks of Aberfeldy,” furnished 
objects of never-failing interest. Had the weather 
continued to be fair, or even moderately rainy, 
I and thou—O gentle reader !—might have re- 
mained for ever strangers to The Beauties of 
Edinample ; but a day came, such as that to which 
Geoffrey Crayon and English readers owe their 
acquaintance with “The Stout Gentleman ;” and 


| that day of Highland rain introduced me to An- 


gus M‘Diarmid, but only in some such similarly 
imperfect and tantalising way. During a lull in 
the tempest, I sallied forth to the shop of the vil- 
lage bookseller in quest of something to beguile 
the tedium of my imprisonment; but his stock 
was neither extensive nor interesting, and, seeing 
my disappointment, he bethought himself of An- 
gus M‘Diarmid’s pamphlet, and put it into my 
hands. I soon found I had fallen in with a curi- 


| osity of no ordinary kind ; and after many delays, 


I now fulfil a long-cherished purpose in making 
it known to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
It consists of twenty-seven pages, demy 8vo; 


| inclusive of five pages occupied by title, pub- 


lisher’s preface, original editor’s preface, and de- 


| dication by Angus himself to the Earl of Bread- 


albane, dated “ Cartran, near Lochearnhead, May, 
1815.” The typography is in happy unison with 
the piebald style of the composition, the size of 
the types being thrice changed within the compass 
of twenty-two pages. The publisher's preface, 
dated “ Aberfeldy, January, 1841,” shows, what 
is not anywhere expressly stated, that the edition 
now described is the second. 

Angus cannot be better re-introduced to the 
literary world than in the well-written preface by 
the original editor; and we, therefore, subjoin 
the greater part of it: — 

“ PREFACE. 

“The present publication of these singular Sketches 

may be ascribed to one of those happy accidents to which 


| the world is often indebted for the most important bene- 


fits. ° About the beginning of last Autumn, a 
gentleman, who had gone to spend a few days at Loch- 
Earn to enjoy the sport of grouse-shooting, was intro- 
duced of course to Angus M‘Diarmid, whom he made his 
companion in all his excursions. He soon discovered 
that skill and attention in conducting him to the haunts 
of the muirfowl was the least valuable qualification of 
his new acquaintance. The pleasure which he took in 
pointing out whatever was remarkable in the country 
which they traversed—the rapture with which he dwelt 
on the wild and magnificent scenery which was ever 
varying to their view—and the amazing pomp of ex- 
pression in which he clothed his enthusiastic descriptions, 
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rendered Angus himself not the least interesting and 
romantic object in these ‘Alpine solitudes.’ Some com- 
pliments on his powers of delineation encouraged him to 
speak of his manuscripts. Little persuasion was neces- 
sary to induce him to recite some of the most choice pas- 
sages, which he did in a manner admirably harmonising 
with the matter. As his confidence increased, he began 
to hint his intentions of publication; and, at last, in the 
fulness of his heart, he offered, as a mark of peculiar at- 
tachment and regard, to intrust the stranger with the 
manuscripts, on condition that he would send them to 
the press. 

“To give its full value to this mark of confidence, it 
was accompanied with the assurance that he knew no 
other person whom he could have trusted so far. ‘It was 
impossible,’ he said, ‘to divine what advantage a design- 
ing person might take of such a trust.” . . . . To 
save him from all such anxiety in future, and to dis- 
charge at the same time an important duty to the public, 
they have been sent to the press with all convenient 
speed. With a due tenderness for the Author’s reputa- 
tion, not a word nor a letter has been altered from his 
manuscripts; and we trust it is not too sanguine to hope, 
that they will excite in every reader an interest similar 
to that which we feel in ushering them into the world. 

“ Those who are fond of literary curiosities, will doubt- 
less account themselves fortunate in having an oppor- 
tunity of perusing these truly curious delineations of 
the grand and picturesque scenery around Loch-Earn; 
and they will probably be inclined to wonder that an 
untaught Highlander, whose thoughts have seldom wan- 
dered beyond his native mountains, should have been 
able to express himself in terms of such unparalleled sub- 
limity. So strange indeed does this fact appear, that 
some may be disposed to doubt whether this Angus 
M‘Diarmid be not altogether a fictitious person: and 
did we choose to be mysterious, it were easy to involve 
the matter in as much uncertainty as Mr. Macpherson 
has thrown over the divine poems of Ossian, and thus to 
encircle ourselves with that radiance of renown which 
should beam in its full brightness around the fortunate 
author. Let it be our fame (nobis magna satis) to have 
withstood so powerful a temptation.—Whoever will take 
the trouble to visit Loch- Earn, a trouble which the scenery 
will amply repay, may satisfy himself of the real exist- 
ence of Angus M‘Diarmid, and of his being the real 
author of these Delineations. 

“If any who have not access to the same mode of 
conviction should be disposed to be sceptical, let them 
reflect, that the mind inevitably catches its tone and 
character from the scenery and local circumstances with 
which it is most conversant. Hence the elevation of the 
Highland character; the lofty spirit of the mountain 
hero; the towering sublimity of the mountain bard. In 
men of genius and sensibility, this sympathy between 
mind and external nature is particularly powerful; and 
hence the peculiarities of our Author’s manner.. . . . 
His speech, bold, rugged, and abrupt, as the rocks which 
defy all access but to the wing of the eagle and the vul- 
ture, bids equal defiance to those who would scan his 
meaning by the regular steps of criticism. Like the tor- 
rents shooting impetuously from crag to crag, his sen- 
tences, instead of flowing in a smooth and even tenor, 

overleap with noble freedom the mounds andjimpediments 
of grammar, verbs, conjugations, and adverbs, which give 
tameness and regularity to ordinary compositions. . .” 


It is now time the readers of “ N. & Q.” should 
have an opportunity of forming their own judg- 
ment of the worthy Highlander’s production. 
For this purpose we give several extracts: the 





opening paragraph, a passage in which occurs the 
queen which so caught Southey’s fancy, and 
two others towards the close of the pamphlet : — 


Sketch of the Scenery at Loch-Earn. 
“Of the different remarkable curiosity flowing from 
the excellancies of the cataract at Edinample, which 
partly perspicuously to the view of the beholders; its 
finitude confined between high wild rocks of asperity 
aspect, similar to a tract of solitude or savageness; its 
force emphatically overflowing three divisions; but in 
the season of the water dropping from the clouds, its 
force increases so potently, that these divisions, almost 
undiscovered, at which its incremental exorbitance trans- 
cended various objects of inquisitiveness, peradventure in 
manuscript, in such eminent measure, that its homoge- 
neously could not be recognish at the interim, except 
existing in emblem to the waves of the ocean in tem- 
pestuous season. One remarkable astonishment, rising 
from the naturity of the abovementioned cataract, in 
worthiness of observation, that its noise so loud ante- 
rains, that it will sounded in the ears of the weary tra- 
vellers at a great distant, which is antecedently token 
of the venit season: The effect of its force carving such 
elegant circle in the rocks, on the verge of its limited 
bounds, that it will mighty exceed the most cunning 
hewers.” . ° . ° ° ° ° ° ja 
“A moor, situated above the foresaid cataract, of which 
a rising part abounded with concavities, existing, in re- 
semblance to oblong clefts in face of a rock. But whether 
this convulsion was antedeluvian, or imprest since by the 
earthquake, it pass the most ingenious idea. But it 
might be of old a lurking place to a man of incoherent 
transactions; but partly now filled up with earth and 
fogs, annihilating them from appearing to external view, 
comparatively to their primary characteristical, notwith- 
standing their forms is not out of existence to gratify the 
desire of the beholders.” . ° ° ‘ . « 


“ Sketch of an Ancient History deserves to be Inserted. 


“Tn the longeris of the above delineation, that a rapa- 
cious crowd of people arrived from north to the vicinity, to 
take away the inhabitants’ cattle there, would be in sight 
to their cruel eyes, according to ancient prediction of old 
men; the said ravished crowd was convicted or discovered 
ton a brae-face near Killin, called Scronachlachan; of 
which the inhabitants obtained the unacceptable tiding, 
that the sudden perplexity seized their minds in uproar 
of the highest bustle, confusion, and tumult, at their as- 
sembling to resist the ravishers. A gallant gentleman 
resided at Glenlarig, near Killin at that time, whose sur- 
name was Menzie, had a nickname, Major Roy of the 
Hens; a valiant hand, stout, personally puissant. He 
projected a plan to them for the detriment of the ravishers, 
which he incited to adopt,—that they should take quietly 
around the hill, on which its face the ravishers were dis- 
covered, to descend rapidly on them as an aid to recess 
them ; otherwise, if they were to ascend to them from 
below, that was giving advantage to the ravishers to cut 
them down like fearn, to be salvated of their blood. But 
the inhabitants were in such uproar, throwing to confu- 
sion and harass on their apprehension, that all their 
beasts of pasture at the point of being seized with violence, 
and snatched away by these devouring plunderers, that 
the said plan was overthrown by them, proceeded to them 
from them from below where they meet in conflict manner. 
The commander of the ravishers were ambitiously to 
obtain a sight of the said gallant gentleman joined the 
inhabitants, in consequently of his hearing that he was & 
man eminently for bravery, to have his hand imbrued in 
his blood. In prosecution of his atrocious search for that 
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sanguinary intent, the first man he interrogate for him, 
the same were the one he was in quest for. He asked at 
him, in proud expression, how he could have a view of 
the Major Roy of the Hens among his associal crowd? 
To which the Major’s reply, that he was the very same 
man, instantly facing him. Whereupon they drew the 
swords, had but short duel, when the Major cut off his 
antagorist’s head; which head run down with a steep 

rt of the hill: To the amazement of the hearers the 
ead uttered three times Hen, the word that was in the 
mouth at cutting the head’s juncture. It is probably 
that the tongue remained partly in power to recapitulate 
her momentary expression as the head parted with his 
cement. The inhabitants and the ravishers engaged in 
the most hostile manner; which conflict was attended 
with such dreadful bloodshed, that a small brook descending 
from about the place where the bloody engagement was 
fought, running totally red, that days by the blood of the 
slains, emitting incopiously effluxion to it, for which hor- 
rible sight the said brook denominated in Gaelic Auldnis 
Scroulach, which probably signify in English, the Water 
ofthe Blood Streams. This brook displayed to view at the 
place adjoined to Killin. Who can harbour the deplorable 
case of the slains relictly friend by the discovery of the 
bloodshed partly gushing from their endearments amours. 
Reciprocal relations in the secular life, how their minds 
affected of bemoaning feeling; womens bewailing over 
the deprivation of their correlative husbands; mothers 
lamented the bereaving of their sons, finding some of 
them ex animato having no resemblance of life, others 
wallowed in their blood, parting with them at the emis- 
sion of their breath. The dissocial was dreary, the vale- 
diction wearing the habit of sorrow, who was on the 
morning of that dies with their homoletical, without any 
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on the extraordinary production, specimens of 
which have now been given. It is unquestion- 
ably fitted to interest both the metaphysician and 
the linguist. 

I should have mentioned that the publisher’s 
preface throws no light whatever on Angus 
M‘Diarmid’s history, or the question who was 
the original editor. I hope some reader of 
“ N. & Q.” will be able to contribute some infor- 
mation on both these points. J.D. 

Edinburgh, 


CHRISTMAS WAITS.* 


Either Steele, or Addison (to whom the paper 
has also been attributed) says, in The Tatler of 
Sept. 9, 1710: — 

“As the custom prevails at present, there is scarce a 
young man of any fashion in a corporation, who does not 
make love with the town-music. The Waits often help 
him through his courtship, and my friend Banister has 
told me he was proffered 500/. by a young fellow to play 
but one winter under the window of a lady that was a 
great fortune, but more cruel than ordinary. One would 
think they hoped to conquer their mistresses’ hearts as 
people tame hawks and eagles, by keeping them awake, 
or breaking their sleep when they are fallen into it.” 


The “ Hunt's up ” or “Good morrow ” was espe- 


| cially expected by the fair one on her birthday, 


conception or idea to occur any perturbate or violation of | 


peace would interdict them from their families, charming 
social at the returning night, notwithstanding that they 
has the exhilarate frustion of social pleasure in the morn- 
ing. The meeting of the returning evening was dismal 
and horrible. Many families sobbed with audible mourn- 
fal noise, in the fatal consequence of the deprivation of 
their rulers, that its penetrate sense would impress the 
hearers to the greatest touching to their feeling.” . : 

“About the same time, the cattle of Glendochard in- 
habitants, has been taken away by violence or pillage, 
by barbarous men of incoherent transactions. At that 


depredation, a most excellent bull break out from the | “ 
| a demand upon his purse. 


force of the ravisher ; which bull shelter himself in a vacant 
hovel laying a distant from the rest of the houses; he 
was much troubled by one of the wolfs already men- 
tioned, for which he was laying between the door posts 
holding his head out to fence with that animal,—the said 
combat has been observed by two men going that way. 
Upon some emergent occasion, the said men came on 
the day following with bows and arrows, and placed 
themselves on the house top where the said bull shel- 
tered himself, waiting on the animal’s coming. Upon his 





first discovery, the men persuaded that he was of greater | 


stature or size than his usual circumference, they marked 
two of the wolfs close together with a cross stick in their 
mouth. When they arrive to the bull, they yoked toge- 
ther on him; the men drew their bows and killed him on 
the spot. When they descended off the house top to look at 
them, they found one of them blind. It was the purpose 
of the other to lead the blind one by the stick, to acquire 
his assistance to finish the said bull, being the one had 
practical accustomed of assaying to kill him himself, 


“ FINISH.” 


2 I must not trench further on the pages of 
N. & Q.” by offering any comments of my own 


and the custom is not altogether obsolete, though 
the name seems to have been forgotten. When 
our present Princess Royal came of age, she was 
greeted with music from the royal band under her 
window in the morning, but the court newsman 
invented anew French name for it—“ a Matinale!” 
In Davenant’s Unfortunate Lovers, Rampuiro says : 
“ The fiddlers do * 
So often waken me with their grating gridirons, 
And Good Morrows, 1 cannot sleep for them,” 


but this was the Christmas greeting preparatory to 


“ Past three o’clock, and a cold frosty morning. 

Past three o’clock, good morrow, Masters all,” 
is a pretty air of the London Waits of the time of 
Charles IL., which is included with other wait- 
tunes; such as the “ Fa, la, la,” by Jer. Savile, 
Chester Waits, and Colchester Waits in Popular 
Music of the Olden Time. To these several more 
specimens of their composition might have been 
added, such as Worksop Waits, Warrington Waits, 
York Waits, Bristol Waits, &c.; but the only 
names of wait-composers that have descended to 
us are those of John Ravenscroft, who was one of 
the waits of the Tower Hamlets, and who wrote 
many hornpipe tunes; and, more eminent far, 
Thomas Farmer, a London Wait, and composer 
of many excellent songs, among which may be 
particularised that lovely air to Tom Durfey’s 
words, “ She rose and let me in” (beginning “ The 





* Concluded from p. 489. 
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night her blackest sables wore”), which has been 
claimed as Scotch; and which, ss to Dr. 
Beattie, made the tears start from Mrs. Siddons’s 


eyes when he played it to her on the violoncello. | 


Tate wrote an elegy on Farmer's death, and Pur- 
cell composed the music. 


Each ward of the city of London had formerly | 


its company of waits—perhaps six or eight in num- 


ber, for on Charles II.’s restoration, he was enter- | 
tained with music from a band of eight at Crutched | 


Friars, six at Aldgate, and six at Leadenhall 
Street — and beyond its boundaries were those of 
Finsbury, of Southwark, of Blackfriars, and of 
Westminster. They made their watching duties 
as light to themselyes as possible, but still they 
did watch. By an Order of the Common Council 
of Newcastle, Nov. 4, 1646, the waits were com- 
manded to go about morning and evening “ ac- 
cording to ancient custom; and an order from the 
same authority, in 1675, enjoined their going about 


the town in the winter season. (Brand's Hist. of | 


Newcastle, ii. 354.) 

The quotation from Burton's Diary in 1656, 
which your correspondent, D. M. Srevens, ad- 
duced, proves that in London also the waits were 


then thought to be “a great preservation of men’s | 


houses in the night ;” and to have been so, they 
must still have continued their nocturnal peram- 
bulations., 

Let us now turn to a humorous description of 


them in their winter clothing, by Ned Ward in | 


The London Spy : — 


“ At last bolted out from the corner of a street, with an 
ignis futuus dancing before them, a parcel of strange ‘hob- 
goblins, covered with long frieze rugs and blankets, 
hooped round with leather girdles from their cruppers to 
their shoulders, and their noddles buttoned up into caps 
of martial figure, like a Knight Errant at tilt and tourna- 
ment, with his wooden head locked in an iron helmet, 
one, armed, as I thought, with a lusty faggot-bat, and 
the rest with strange wooden weapons in their hands in 
the shape of clyster-pipes, but as long almost as speak- 
ing-trumpets. Of a sudden they clapped them to their 
mouths, and made such a frightful yelling that I thought 
he would have been dissolving, and the terrible sound of 
the last trumpet to be within an inch of my ears 
* Why, what,’ says he, ‘don’t you love musick? 
are the topping tooters of the town; and have gowns, 
silver chains, and salaries for playing Lilli-borlero to my 
Lord Mayor’s horse through the city.”—Part 1. 4th edi- 
tion, 1719, p. 35. 


The following description is much of the same 
kind, but describes the York Waits at the begin- 
ning of the last century. I copy two limes into one 
to save space in printing : — 


“ In a winter’s morning, long before the dawning, 
Ere the cock did crow, or stars their light withdraw, 
Wak’d by a hornpipe pretty, play’d along York city, 
By th’ help of o’er-night’s bottle, Damon made this ditty. 
In a winter’s night, by moon or lanthorn light, 
Through hail, rain, frost, or snow, their rounds the 
music go: 
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Clad each in frieze or blanket (for either heav'n be 
thanked), 

Lined with wine a quart, or ale a double tankard. 

Burglars scud away, and bar-guests dare not stay; 

Of claret snoring sots dream, o’er their pipes and pots, 

Till their helpmates wake ’em, hoping music’! make ’em 

Find out pleasant Cliff, that plays the Rigadoon. 

Candles, four in the pound, lead up the jolly Round, 

While Cornet shrill i’ th’ middle marches, and merry 
fiddle ; 

Curtal with deep hum, hum, cries out we come, we 
come ; 

Theorbo loudly answers, ‘Thrum, thrum, thrum, thrum, 
thrum.’ 

But, their fingers frost-nipt, so many notes are o’erslipt, 

That you’d take sometimes the Waits for Minster 
chimes ; 

And then to hear their musick, would make both me 
and you sick; 

And much more, too, to hear a roopy fidler call, 

With voice as Moll would cry: ‘Come, shrimps or 
cockles buy.’ 

‘Past three! fair frosty morn! 
masters all.’ ” 


And now as to the constitution of the Company 
of Waits, and the privileges accorded to them by 
| corporations in the last century. 
| A book which formerly belonged to the waits of 
| Norwich, supplies the following extracts : — 


| 


Good morrow, my 


“The Company of Musicians, or Waits of the City of 
Norwich, Nov. 224, being St. Cecilia’s Day, a.p. 1714, 
| the following persons were chosen officers, viz. Thomas 
Laws, Headman; Isaac Laws and Samuel Suffield, War- 
dens ; John Baker and William Barrow, Searchers.” 


This was the entire Court, and they inter- 
changed the offices year by year, so as to exclude 
others. 

As to the privileges conferred on them by the 
Corporation of Norwich, we find that, on the 28th 
Nov., 1733, at a Court of Mayoralty, it was 
ordered : — 

“ That for the future no person or persons be permitted, 
or do play in the streets upon any musical instrument, to 
any person or persons within this city or county (unless 
it be the Company of Musicians belonging to the city), 
without the license of the Mayor of the said city. This 
order not to extend to any person or persons that shall be 
sent for to any private or public house, for the diversion 
of any person or persons of such private family, or at any 
such public house: so as such person or persons do not 
presume to play at any irregular hours.” 


This order of the Mayoralty was confirmed ia 
the following year, and it seems to have remained 
in force till 1790. On the 14th of January, 1791, 
“at a meeting of the Company of Waits, or Mu- 
sicians, being discharged from the Corporation 
duty, we four, whose names are here underwritten, 
do agree to form ourselves into a Company, calling 
ourselves City Music, for the undermentioned busi- 
ness, viz. Playing to the Mayor elect, Aldermen, 
Sheriffs,” &e. But the old waits had also claimed 
an exclusive right for out-door music at weddings, 
and of “ playing to persons of quality to welcome 
them to town.” 
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The night watching of the city had till then 
been kept up from Michaelmas to Christmas, but 
it seems to have been paid for only by gratuities, 
the collection of which occupied much time; for 
a member must have been absent “ four days” 
from the collecting, or four days from “ the sur- 
yey.” before he was fined. 

The fine for being drunk and incapable, or 
being absent on a watch night, was severe—10s. ! 
The headman also suffered the penalty of Is. 
every time that he omitted to wear his chain 
round his neck while on business. 

And now adicu to the waits. I have already 
gone beyond my proposed limit, and leave the 
derivation of the word to others. The views of 
Roger North and John Cleland upon it are al- 
ready in your columns, and the glossaries will 
supply the rest. 
would discontinue their brass instruments and 
revert to the soft pipes which could be heard by 


those who were lying awake, and yet not disturb | 


sleepers, few would object to them. Music so 
heard is rather agreeable in the night than other- 
wise. Even if they would awake us at fitting 
time with “ Adeste, fideles” 
morning few would object. 
from them last Christmas morning, and claim the 
indulgence of your readers to say a parting word 
upon it. The name of “The Portuguese Hymn” 
was first given to it by one of the noble directors 
of the Ancient Concerts, who had heard it at the 
Portuguese Roman Catholic Chapel. It was com- 
posed by John Reading, author of the Winchester 
song “ Dulce domum,” who had a fancy for compos- 
ing music to Latin words. Waut11amM CHarre.u. 


P.S. On referring a second time to the romance 
of Richard Ceeur de Lion, I find (too late for the 
press) that the passage about the wayte piping on 
the flageolet refers to the second siege of Jaffa, 
when Richard was relieving the English who had 
been driven into the castle. The wayte was 
therefore not a Saracen but an Englishman. Also 
that the romance, although translated from the 
French language, represents “la grande nation ” 
too unfavourably to have been the production of 
aFrenchman. In romances, at least, waytes are 
represented as doing duty in camps by y as 
well as by night. 

50, Upper Harley Street. 


WETHER AND BELL-WETHER. 
When talking over the probable profession or 
occupation of Shakspeare, it was very acutely re- 
marked to me, that Touchstone, in As You Like It 


(Act IIT. Sc. 2), uses bell-wether in a sense very | 


different from that ordinarily attached to it. 
Thinking over this, I turned to where Falstaff 
alls Ford by the same name (Act III. Sc. 5), and 
& seems to me, he uses it as does Touchstone, else 


| himself an eunuch when he said he was — “ ¢ 


If the professed waits of to-day | 


on the Christmas | ing both vervex and aries tenellus, it being used 


I heard that hymn | 


| told that 
| are called wethers from their birth. 





| and his property... . 
| attended the Carskey family from time immemorial, and 
| watched over their interests. 


why should he introduce the word “rotten”? I 
then turned to the two passages where Shakspeare 
uses wether pur et simple, and with the like result ; 
for Bohemian flocks could not have been all 
wethers, in our sense of the term (see Winter's 
Tale, Clown, Act IV. Sc. 2); nor could Antonio, 
the Merchant of Venice, have meant to proclaim 


a 
tainted wether of the flock” (Act IV. Se. 1). 
Curiously enough, a few days afterwards I opened 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, at this passage in 
Vivien — 
** What say ye then to fair Sir Percivale, 

And of the horrid foulness that he wrought? 

The saintly youth, the spotiess lamb of Christ, 

Or some black wether of St. Satan’s fold.” 


Where the sense is still more decisive. Now 
in no English dictionary that I have consulted 
have I found the word explained otherwise than 
as castrato (Florio), though in some there is more 
vagueness as to bell-wether, and in some English- 
foreign dictionaries this latter is translated as 
“the sheep” that bears the bell. In Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, weSer is given as mean- 


in the latter sense in the translation of Psalm 
xxix. 1:—“ Bring unto the Lord, O ye mighty, 
bring young rams unto the Lord;” and I am 
in the northern counties male lambs 
Again, the 
Danish cognate (veder, if I remember rightly), is 
the Danish for ram. Hence the question is, have 
we in wether a word originally meaning ram, but 
given a more particular signification, because 
(having the synonym ram) most rams were made 
wethers, or is it the representative of two dis- 
tinct, but similar sounding roots, verver + aries, 
or, lastly, is the Danish signification a corrupt 
one ? e B. Easy. 


BreaG-purvut.—In a volume just published, 
called The White Wife, with other Stories, Super- 
natural, Romantic, and Legendary, by Cuthbert 
Bede, I find mention made, tinder the head of 
Brownies, of Beag-bheul, or Littlemouth, the fami- 
liar spirit of the Macneils of Carskey, in Cantire, 
Argyleshire — 

“who talked to the Laird, and took great care of him 


a spirit who, tradition says, has 


She is believed by the 
Highlanders still to exist, and io have special care of the 
Laird of Carskey: and there is a room in the house 
which the country people still believe that Littlemouth 
inhabits.” 

This is all true; and I am able to give a little 
more information about the Beag-bheul than ap- 
pears in Cuthbert Bede’s book, which may be in- 
teresting to all who value folk lore. Her exist- 
ence was, of course, more generally believed in 











half a century or a century ago ; and she was said 
to be a pretty little lady dressed in green, with 
green shoes and red stockings. She had a friend 
or lover in the Dhu-ileach-more, the big black-eyed 
man, or the big man of the shaggy brows; who 
was the supernatural guardian of the Macdonalds 
of Sanda, and whe resided at Machririoch, about 
five or six miles from Carskey, now the property 
of the Duke of Argyle. Littlemouth and the 
Dhu-ileach-more used to meet on Strathmore, 
about half way between their respective places of 
habitation, at the midnight hour, to consult and 
lay plans for good or evil; and were frequently 
seen by the country people dancing by moonlight 
to the music of some unseen minstrel, or the 
pipings of the fitful breeze. F. A. M. 


A Guost at a Tea Party.— The Hon. and 
Rev. R. L. M , & most exemplary and devoted 
clergyman, carried to an extreme length the idea 
that no priest of a parish ought to go into mixed 
society, and consequently refused all invitations 
to parties. A lady of fashion, and also of great 
benevolence, who always aided him most liberally 
in his plans for the benefit of the poor, and who 
was a parishioner and constant attendant at his 
church, had often invited, nay pressed him, to 
meet “a few friends” at her splendid mansion. 
But he too well knew the meaning of “a few 
friends ;” and was not to be inveigled into join- 
ing her gay reunions. At length she called on 
him in person, and most earnestly solicited the 
pleasure of his company at a juvenile party : “Just 
a few young people of the neighbourhood.” Again 
he politely refused. “But Mr. M .” said the 
lady, “ you really ought to come. Consider; most 
of them young parishioners, members of your 
flock. How can you reconcile it to your con- 
science to lose such af’ opportunity of doing them 
good?” The argument was unanswerable. He 
went; and in a splendid saloon, met a large 
assembly of fashionables, with a considerable 
sprinkling of juveniles. After tea, enter two 
footmen ; each bearing a spacious silver tray, 
pyramidically piled with small packets elegantly 
done up in ornamental paper, which were handed 
round. Each person present took a packet, and 
there was a general opening. Ah, it was too clear! 











Mr. M had been inveigled to a Twelfth-night 
party! They had drawn King and Queen! His 


course was taken at once: he approached the 
lady of the house. “I presume,” said he, “ that, 
now we have drawn our characters, each indivi- 
dual is expected to maintain his own to the best 
of his ability >” “Oh yes,” said the lady, de- 
lighted, “if you would only have the kindness. 
What character have you drawn?” “TI,” he re- 
plied, smiling, “ have drawn Tue Guost. Now 
it is the custom of ghosts to vanish ;—so, Good 
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Crivouine. — This adscititious ornament of 
female dress, now so universal, is neither of French 
nor English, but of Dutch origin. In the Journals 
and Correspondence of Gen. Sir Harry Calvert, 
Bart., 8vo, 1853, appears a letter to his sister, 
dated Dort, March 11, 1793 (p. 26), in which he 
says: — 

“You may tell Louisa that she can have no idea of 
sticking out till she sees a Dutch woman. Five yards at 
least in circumference, to be at all in the ton; a score 
would make a full Ranelagh,* a hat like an umbrella, 
On my return I will bring her a fille-de-chambre de ce 
pays-ci; who, in addition to the above elegancies, will 
have a pair of wooden shoes, the size of ordinary 
wherries.” 

Will any English lady of fashion introduce into 
this country as an appendage to female attire the. 
wherry-shaped sabot ? I do not see why it should 
not be adopted. MarcHanveE ves Mopss, 


Acrostic Erirarus.— There is, in the Wor- 
cester Herald for Nov. 26, an account of Tewkes- 
bury Abbey church, with copies of some of the 
most remarkable epitaphs at present to be seen 
on the pavement of this fine church, shortly to be 
restored under the care of Mr. Scott. Of these 
epitaphs, there are two very curious ones that 
take the form of acrostics. ‘The date of the first 
has been effaced : — 

“In hoc Tumulo sepulta jacet Amia uxor Johannis 
Wiatt Tewkesburiensis Generosi que spiritum exhalavit 
XXV Augus. Ao. Dni. 

In cujus obitum versiculos perlegito 
subsequentes. 
A: A me disce mori, mors est sors omnibus una; 
M: Mortis et esca fui, mortis et esca fores. 
I: In terram ex terra terrestris massa meabis; 
E: Et capiet cineres urna parata cinis. 
V: Vivere vis clo terrenam temnito vitam ; 


V: Vita pijs mors est, mors mihi vita pix; 

J: Jeiunes, vigiles, ores, credasq. Potenti, 

A: Ardua fac: non est mollis ad Astra via. 
T: Te scriptura vocat, te sermo, ecclesia mater, 
T: Teq. vocat sponsus, spiritus, atque pater.” * 


“T hough only stones salute the reader’s eye, 
H ere in deep silence precious dust doth lie 
O bscurely sleeping in Death’s mighty store, 
M ingled with common earth, till Time ’s no more, 
A gainst Death’s stubborn laws who does repine, 
S ince so much merit did his life resign? 


M urmurs and Tears are useless in the grave, 

E Ilse he whole Vollies at his Tomb might have, 

R est here in Peace, who, like a faithful steward, 

R epaired the Church, the Poor and Needy cured. 

E. ternal mansions do attend the just, 

T o clothe with Immortality their dust— " 
T ainted, whilst under ground, with worms and rust. 


This Merrett is described as a barber and chir- 


* Ranelagh, at Chelsea, the fashionable promenade of 
the élite of the society of London: it became defunct at 
the close of the last century, a 
[* This epitaph, with a liters? English translation, is 
printed in Dyde’s History and Antiquities of Tewkesbury, 














night!” [Bows, and ezit.] Scuin, 





ed. 1803, p. 53.—Eb. ] 
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urgeon, who died in 1669. He may have been a Cuurcnrarp Descripep.— Can any of your 
churchwarden. Curusert Bepe. | readers refer me to the name of the author of the 
following lines ? — 


Evetyn’s “ Diary.” —I have lately met with 
y “4 CHURCHYARD AND ITS CONTENTS. 


as 8 ove ' 7 
(nome, Hotomber 6, 1644) oan F velyn ° Diary “ There lie levellers levelled—duns done of themselves, 
> 7 " | There are booksellers finally laid on their shelves. 

“ We went into the Campo Vaccino, by the Ruins of Horizontally there lie upright politicians, 
the Temple of Peace, built by Titus Vespasianus * * *. Dose a dose with their patients lie faultless physicians ; 
This goodly structure was, none knows how, consumed There are slave-drivers quietly whipt underground, 
by fire the very night, by all computation, that our There bookbinders done up in boards are fast bound, 
Blessed Saviour was born.” There the babe that’s unborn is supplied with a birth, 

Titus was born a.p. 40. This error has escaped There men without legs, get their six feet of earth ; 
the notice of Mr. Bray, the editor ; and appeared There lawyers repose, each wrapt up in his case; 
in the edition published in 1850. I find, in Dr There ssckere of office are cure of 8 place ; 
a os | - ’ 7 There defendant and plaintiff are equally cast ; 
W. Smith's Dictionary of Geography, that the There shoemakers quietly stick to their last ; 
Temple of Peace was destroyed by fire shortly 


There brokers at length become silent as stocks ; 
before the reign of Commodus. H. M. L. There stage drivers sleep without quitting the _, 


Wester AnD Demonracat Possrsstons.—With 
reference to the three letters, lately stated to have 
been written by persons acknowledging themselves Sim GAMALIEL Dupter.—I have before me a 
murderers, it is well known that Wesley, the | quarto pamphlet with this title : — 
founder of the Methodists, believed in the exist- “ A Trve Copie of Colonel St Gamaliel Dvdley’s Letter 
ence of demoniacal possessions in his own time: — —_ —— ovine a — ag ote 
“ » was FOF 9 ea . e i: 94%. eing an exact relation Ot + arm. Lan aies 
haste Lecieed, “hed the piosesae ics of Kile | March Northward; As also the great Vietory obtained 

4 ns 5” | by Him over the Lord Fairfax, neare Pontefract, 1 Martii, 


Wesley, Doctor Coke, and some of their assistant preachers ; : ichfi : 
with several of the most respectable members of the | 1644. Oxford : Printed by Leonard Lichfield, Printer 
to the Vniversity, 1644. 


Dublin Society, at the hospitable table of a common friend 


Edinburgh. 


in Granby Row. The conversation during dinner hap- I shall be glad to receive information about Sir 
pening to turn on the subject of witchcraft, I asked Mr. | Gamaliel Dudley, of whom I can find no mention 
Wesley whether he had read, and if so, what he thought, lsewhe - S 3. 
of Bishop Hutchinson’s book upon witches; on which he —- iS ee 
declared that Bishop Hutchinson and the whole band of Srr Dopmore Cotrrox.—Dodmore Cotton ma- 





bishops together could not ‘invalidate the reality of witch- triculated as a fellow commoner of King’s Col- 
craft.’ And when I expressed some surprise, he repeated . ° C rae . 

a story of a gentleman of consideration in the North of lege, Cambridge, July 9, 1606, was knighted by 
England, about twenty years before, who suddenly disap- | Charles I. at Whitehall, April 12, 1626. He 
peared, and after a fruitless search for some time, was | subsequently went ambassador to Persia, em- 
barking at Dover, March 23, 1626-7. His death 


generally suspected to have been privately murdered. 
Som e aft a “rs i » > > ‘ * ‘ . ° 

e time after, a person in the neighbourhood volun occurred at Casbin, July 23, 1628. Information 
as to his parentage will oblige. 


tarily came forward and accused himself and two of his 
C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 


own brothers of having perpetrated the deed; which they 
peremptorily denied. However, on his persisting in the 
accusation, and declaring that nothing but remorse of | Cambridge. 
conscience extorted the confession; they were all con- 
demned, and executed. But, strange to relate, shortly 
after, the gentleman who had been missing returned home 
from France, whither he had absconded for debt. Mr. “ For six foot grave a size too big 
Wesley then asked me whether the informer’s conduct Here sleeps in peace our Learned Pig . 
respecting himself and his brothers was not plain evidence A Pig he was of wondrous parts, , 
of witchcraft or demoniacal possession.” —London Maga- Deep in the sciences and arts. 
zine, August, 1820. ‘ His learning and good breeding such,’ 
This curious narrative is not, I believe, men- He taught refinement to the Dutch ; 


| 
tioned by Southey in his Life of Wesley. | Changing, as whim or climate varies, 
W.J.F. From grave Louvain to fluttering Paris. 


“A Dutrcu Errrarn; TRANSLATED sy Masor 
Crark.” — 


Then settled in a Southern home, 
Pet-grunter to the Pope of Rome. 
Quick in polemics to engage, 

Luther and Bucer felt his rage; 
Wealthy in learning, zeal, and grace, 
Yet Jove misliked his voice and face.* 
His sculptured likeness here was shown, 


Queries. 


Byron's “Don Jvan.”"—In Trelawny’s Last 
Days of Shelley and Byron, page 237, it is stated 
that among Lord Byron's papers were found after ~ 
his death fifteen stanzas of the seventeenth canto Till by Remonstrants fierce o’erthrown, 
of Don Juan. Are these in print anywhere? | = Se Liasndi 
They are not in Moore's Life of Byron. z a ; ne 

C. F. S. Warreyx, |  * “ Ward the poet says he was handsome,” p. 63. 
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So stranger, when you've read this seroll, 
Say a few Aves for his soul.” 
(Miscellaneous Poems newly written and collected. 
London (Morphew), 1724, pp. 220.) 


A person thus noticed must have been of some 
importance, and has so many marks that, when 
found, he must be known. I shall be glad to be 
told who he was, and also to be spared the labour 
of searching in the dulness of Ned Ward. 

E. N. H. 


Eeyret anp Niveven.— Where can I obtain 


information respecting the discoveries that are | 


being made from time to time in Egypt and Nine- 
veh and other antiquarian researches? Is there a 
periodical devoted to such a purpose ? 
A Supscriper. 

Fiemisnu Parstines at Pensnurst.—Can any 
of your readers inform me whether the authors of 
these paintings are known, and whether the pic- 
tures bear any signatures or date ? 


W. H. James WEaxE. 


Mrnrature py Joun Fovucauet.—In M. Wor- 


num's Epochs of Painting (p. 462), it is said that 
t : , mm : 3 | Line of the Picts’ Wall,” published in Once a 
painted by Foucquet for Etienne Chevalier, and | 


a miniature, extracted from a Book of Hours, 


a Knight,” was 


representing “The Vision of 
Can 


among the Rogers’ Drawings, sold in 1856. 


ep"? 


any one inform me in whose possession this minia- | 


ture now is ? W. H. James WEALE. 


Hackney: Pyrrerp.—Can any one identify | 
“Un. Messuagium apud Hacke- | 


the following : 
ney vulgo vocat. pyefelde” ? 


J.C. J. 


Murarttos.— The remarks on the blacks at 


Smyrna, by Mr. Crarxe (anté p. 453), are very | 


important, and they suggest this question: To 
what generation have descendants of the mixed 
race of blacks and whites been shown to exist ? 
It may be presumed that, when the Romans oc- 
cupied Africa, there were mulattos. Is there any 
ancient evidence noticing mulattos? Certainly 
there seems reason to think the race died off, or 
that one colour in the course of time predo- 
minated. J. F. 


Nursery Ruyme.— Where is the following 
rhyme to be found beginning — 
“ Doctor, doctor, I shall die! 
Yes, pretty maid, and so shall I.” 
E, Tuomrson. 


Portrait or A Femate.—I should like to 
know who is represented by a portrait painted 
on a thick panel about the time of Gtenaie Vers, 
1512, 1574, of a young female as St. Barbara, 
holding in one hand a tower, and in the other a 
palm leaf. In the back-ground, surrounded by 
scroll-work, is an oval shield, parted per fess ; in 
the upper portion a star of eight points, in the 


lower, three fleur-de-lis. Attached to each side of 

the shield is a scarf, the ends of which are looped 

up to the centre of the base. Ausert Bourtery. 
Court of Chancery. 


Ruopocanakis.—I should be especially thank. 
ful to any of the numerous correspondents and 
readers of “ N. & Q.” who would politely inform 
me, what are the armorial bearings of the royal 
family of Rhodocanakis ?—a descendant of which, 
named Andronicus, while High Admiral of the 
Emperor Romanus II., built a castle (still exist- 
ing, to which he gave his surname,) in the island 
of Chios. Also, if the descendants of this family, 
who I think still use the hereditary titles of 
Prince, Duke, and Count, bear their arms alone, 
or impaled with those of other families related to 
them by marriage ? E. G. 


Retics or 1715 anp 1745 in Caruisue Castiz.— 

“In one of the cells of the keep [of Carlisle Castle], 
the wall bears testimony to the calamity of many a high- 
spirited gentleman who, in the ’15 and the *45, found here 
a brief sojourn before ascending the scaffold, in coats of 
arms, devices, and other inscriptions.” 


So far from “The Artist’s Ramble along the 





Week, Sept. 14th, 1861, p. 332. 
“Tn 1745, the city and castle fell into the hands of the 
Pretender. On the suppression of the rebellion, many of 
the persons involved in it were imprisoned in the castle. 
| Traces of them yet remain; in the coats of arms, names, 
and sentences, which thev carved on the walls of their 
dungeons.”— The Wallet- Book of the Roman Wail, by the 
tev. J. Collinwood Bruce, LL.D., F.S.A. (Longman) 1863, 
p. 207. 

Now, there is a discrepancy in these two ac- 
counts of these Jacobite relics: one mentions 
only one cell, the other several places, where they 
are to be seen. Would some Carlisle antiquary 
be so good as to send an account to “ N. & Q.” of 
them? It would be interesting to have them 
taken with heel-ball rubbings, and afterwards 
photographed; and if this was done, they might 
be sold in Carlisle to the curious tourist for his 
portfolio. 

I have seen a bottle enclosing a crucifix of our 
Saviour and the two thieves, with an inscription 
at the base, in two cartouches: one had “ Car- 
lisle,” and the other “ 1745,” I think, or “ 1746,” 
said to be done by Jacobite prisoners there— 
probably French. These representations were 
gilt and coloured. A correspondent would like 
to know if any of your contributors has seen any 
like this? And what is their precise history? 
As what I relate is only a family tradition. 


W. H.C. 


“Tur Trcxier,” etc., 1748.— Seven numbers 
of an 8vo periodical, entitled The Tickler, with 4 
| curious frontispiece, were published in Dublin in 
the year 1748, in opposition to the well-known 
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Charles Lucas. Can you, or any of your readers, 
assist me in tracing its authorship ? 

Two other publications arose out of the above- 
named, and T am no less desirous of gaining some 
information regarding them. They are respec- 
tively entitled, The Marrow of the Tickler, 8vo, 
Dublin, 1748; and Mr. Nobody's Anti-Tickler, 
8vo, 1748; but I have never seen them. By 
whom were they written? And where may they 
be found? An early answer will much oblige 


Apupa. 


Tar Virern1a Company.—Information is asked 
for as to the Virginia Company, in connexion with 
which an emigration of English and, no doubt, 
Scotch and Irish families, took place to that pro- 
vince. Reference will oblige to any records of 
the Company, or to any books on the subject, 
likely to disclose names. Replies asked for, either 
through “ N. & Q.,” or direct at Box No. 62, Post 
Office, Derby, to M. A. J. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tar Worp “ Kyicut.”—Can anyone tell me 
the origin of our term knight? The Latin equi- 
valent simply meant a horseman, and the German 
synonyme is ritter, a rider or horseman. So also 
the French chevalier, and the corresponding word 
in Spanish, Italian, &c., showing that the term 
had one signification originally in all languages, 
save our own—viz. a horseman or possessor of a 
horse for military purposes. 


appellations that it suggests the idea of a differ- 
ence of meaning, in our own language (in its 
original application), to that which it had with 
other nations. QueRistT. 


[The name of Knight, as an honorary title in England, 


is Anglo-Saxon enyht, signifying puer, servus, or an at- | 


tendant. Tooke derives it from enytt : the past participle 


of cnytt-an, to knit, nectere, alligare, attacher, and thus sig- | 


nifying un attaché: one attached, connected with, bound 
to. Verstegan observes: “ This tytle of right worshipfull 


dignity was heretofore by our ancestors written eniht, | 
and both in the high and low Germany by the name of | 


knight (which a little they vary in the orthography), is 
understood a servant. 


worship, should in the etymology thereof appeare no 
more than it doth. To resolve which difficulty I can 
judge no other, having no proof or pregnant reason 
otherwise to enduce me, but that the name of knight 
must have begun to be a name of honour among our 
ancestors, in such as were admitted for their merits to be 
knights to the king, that is, to be his owne servants, or in 
some sort his officers or retayners, and to ride with him.” 
—On Decayed Intelligence, ch. x. In one instance we 
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But our term knight | 
is so totally different to all the other corresponding | 


It may seem strange (he adds) | 
how our name of knight, being with us of such esteeme of | 
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still continue to use the meaning of the German Knecht, 
in the knight of a shire, who serves in parliament for a 
particular county. } 


Sir Taomas Lucy: Saxon Trrograruy. —I 
have a sermon entitled — 

“Death and the Grave, or a Sermon preached at the 
Funeral of that Honorable and virtuous Ladie, the Ladie 
Alice Lucie, Aug. 17, 1648. By Th. Du-gard, M.A., and 
Rector of Barford in the Countie of Warwick.” London, 
printed by Wm. Du-gard, Warwick, 1649. Small 4to, pp. 
54 and 7. 

It appears, in the course of the sermon, that the 
lady was the widow of Sir Thomas Lucie of Char- 
lecot, and that he died Dec. 8, 1640, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age. Was he the son of Shak- 
speare’s Sir Thomas ? 

But it is to the cover of this sermon that I wish 
to draw attention. This cover consists of two 
leaves of a work apparently in defence of church 
music—pp. 107 to 110—containing parts of the 
second and third sections of the second chapter of 
the work. It is printed in a typography probably 
familiar to the bibliographical mind, but which I 
have not met with before. One principal pecu- 
liarity of it is that the Saxon 6 is used, and 
wherever the letter h oceurs in combination with 
other consonants, the A is omitted, and is repre- 
sented by a cross line drawn over some part of 
the combined letter. Thus, the word “that” is 
printed “ dat” with a cross line, like the cross of 
a tf upon the tall part of the d. “ With” appears 
| “wit,” with a cross on the lower part of the ¢; 
| “although” is “aldowg,” the d and the g being 
crossed ; “church” is “eyre,” &c. The e mute 
is seldom inserted; a sort of comma, or small e¢, 
written over the rest of the word, is substituted 
for it. Thus, “place” is printed “plac*,” “ mindes” 
| appears as “ mind‘s.” What is the probable date 
of this style of printing, and is the treatise a known 
one ? Welwle 

[Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, co. Warwick, noticed 
above, married Alice, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Spencer of Claverdon, Esq. He was the grandson of 
Shakspeare’s Justice Shallow. It is said of the grandson, 
that “his tables were ever open to the learned, and his 
gates never fast to the poor.” 

The first Saxon types were used in England about the 
year 1567 by John Daye, who was patronised by Arch- 
bishop Parker. Daye’s Saxon types far excel in neatness 
and beauty any which have been since made, not except- 
ing the neat types cast for F. Junius at Dort, which were 
given by him to the University of Oxford. (Astle’s Origin 
and Progress of Writing, p. 224.) The work on Church 
Music is unknown to us. } 





Anonymous Works. —I have a volume of old 
plays containing The Funeral, or Grief-a-la-Mode, 
| by Mr. Steele, printed for Jacob Tonson, 1702, 


| with “W. Percivale ex dono Autho.” on the 
i 
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title-page. I send a tracing of this inscription, 
and should be glad to know whether it is Steele's 
autograph, and who the W. Percivale alluded to 
was ? 

{ We have compared the tracing with several of Steele’s 
autographs, and do not find the least resemblance. W. 
Percivale is unknown to us. } 

The same volume also contains the following 
plays, of which I should be glad to know the au- 
thors, and any particulars concerning such plays :— 

1. “The Stolen Heiress; or, the Salamanca Doctor, 
printed at London by Willm. Turner, at the Angel at 
Lincoln’s Inn Back Gate.” [1703.] 

[ By Susanna Centlivre. } 

2. “The Stage Beaux tossed in a Blankett; or, Hy- 
pocrisie-&-la~-Mode exposed in a true Picture of Jerry 
seer be Sold by J. Nutt, 1704.” 

[A Satire on Jeremy Collier by Tom Brown. } 

8. “ An Act at Oxford ” by the Author of “ The Yeoman 
o”’ Kent,” printed for Bernard Lintott, 1704. 

[By Thomas Baker. It was afterwards altered, and 
brought out under the title of Hampstead Heath. 

4. “The Amorous Miser. London, for Ben Bragge, 
1705,” 

[ By Peter Anthony Motteux. ] 

Also who is the author of — 

“ Analogia Honorum; or, a Treatise of Honour and No- 
bility according to the Laws and Customs of England, in 
Two Parts.” 

What is the date of its publication, and if rare ? 

[By Capt. John Logan. Two editions, 1679, 1724, fol. 
This treatise forms a part of the fifth and sixth editions of 
Guillim’s Heraldry.) 


Also the author of — 

“The Wonders of the Little World; or, a General and 
Complete History of Man” — 
and if rare? The title-page is lost, but at the 
end of the index there is the following: ‘ Impri- 
matur, Guil. Jane, R. P. D. Hen. Episc. Lon. a 
sacris dom., June 25", 1677.” M. G. 

[ By Nathaniel Wanley, Vicar of Trinity parish, Coven- 
try, and father of the literary antiquary. Two editions 
were published, 1678, fol., 1774, 4to.] 


Eneuise Wax Mepaturions (cir. 1750), anp 
Gosset tHe Mepariust.— I had the good luck 
the other day to tumble upon and obtain four 
exquisite profile medallions in wax, each about 
four inches in height, representing, as old pen and 
ink inscriptions on them happily record, the fol- 
lowing “ ‘ustrious personages” in England in the 
reigns of George II. and George III. : — 

1. Henry Pelham, Prime Minister of England, 
died 1754. 

2. George Grenville, Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, died 1770. 

3. Robert Carteret, Earl Granville. 

4. Augustus Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton. 
(Gray's Installation Ode Duke.) 





They are in yellow wax, each on a claret ground, 
and are alike, in force and delicacy of character 
and execution. 

Unhappily I have no clue to the artist who 
made them (they are evidently by the same hand), 
or the quarter from whencé they came. 

I suspect they are by Gosset, of whom I know 
nothing more than that Walpole had heads “ in 
wax by Gosset” of Hoadly, ;Rishop of Winches- 
ter; Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Frederick, Prince of Wales. (Wal- 
pole’s Works, 4to, 1798, vol. ii. pp. 432-3.) 

I am led to believe that my medallions, in 
oval ebony frames of the time, with crystals, came 
from either Strawberry Hill or Stowe. May I 
ask for information about Gosset, &c., through the 
columns of “N, & Q."? Psrrer Cunnineuam. 

St. Alban’s, Herts. 


[Isaac Gosset was a gentleman of an ingenious turn of 
mind, and invented a composition of wax, ia which he 
modelled portraits in the most exquisite manner of the 
Royal family, and many of the nobility from George II.’s 
time to 1780. He died at Kensington on Nov. 28, 1799, 
having nearly completed his eighty-eighth year. He left 
the secret of the inimitable materials with which he 
worked to his son, the late learned and Rev. Isaac Gosset, 
D.D., of bibliographical celebrity. Vide the Gent.’s Mag. 
Ixix. (ii.) 1088; and “N. & Q.” 1* S. xi. 66; 24 §. vii, 
364.) 


Bowt-wert (3" §. vi. 459.)—Thanks for the 
suggestion, but I venture to think its correctness 
doubtful. The weft is worked up with warp 
bought by the weaver, and the cloth sold surrep- 
titiously. J. D. Campsett. 


[Our correspondent’s doubts as to the correctness of 
our explanation of the phrase, which was obtained by 
personal inquiries among the weavers themselves, we 
think can easily be removed. When the term “bowl 
weft ” was first introduced, the unwrought weft was sold 
to the hawkers; now, from the change in the state of 
trade, the weavers have come to work up the purloined 
weft, with warp bought by themselves, and sell surrep- 
titiously the cloth produced, retaining, however, the 
original slang term for the altered commodity. Two 
reasons can be given for the change, Ist. When the term 
was introduced, the hand-loom trade was prosperous, and 
every weaver, on finishing a web, was certain of re- 
ceiving another. Under these circumstances he had no 
temptation to work up the purloined weft, his regular 
work being more profitable. Now when a weaving agent 
can hardly or ever supply webs to all those who apply to 
him, the weaver has an interest to use the idle time he 
has before the next job in working up the purloined 
weft; and 2ndly the reduction in the number of hawhers, 
especially in the populous districts where the weavers 
congregate, by the opening of well-stocked shops in 
every village. ] 
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Counc or Constance.— What are the names 
of the two English bishops who were present at 
the Council of Constance ? J. M. O. 

[{1. Robert Hallum, or Hallam, Bishop of Salisbury, 
who died whilst attending the Council of Constance, Sept. 
4, 1417, and was buried in the cathedral church there on 
Sept. 13. 2. John Catrik, Catterike, or Ketterich, Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield: ob. Dec. 28, 1419, and was 
buried in the church of Santa Croce at Florence. Vide 
Labbe, Concilia, tom. xii. p. 1851, ed. Paris, 1672, and 
Le Neve’s Fasti, by Hardy, i. 373-4; ii. 602.] 


Replies. 
MASONIC DATES. 
(3°? S. vi. 456.) 

In reply to Mr. Octavius Morean, who in- 
quires what is the practice among Freemasons re- 
garding the eras Anno Lucis and Anno Domini, let 
me first offer him a quotation from Brother Dr. 
James Anderson’s History and Constitutions of the 
most Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masons, quarto, “ In the vulgar year 
of Masonry 5746.” The following note occurs at 

—— 

“The first Christians computed their ames as the na- 
tions did among whom they lived cill a.p. 532, when 
Dionysius Exiguus, a Roman abbot, taught them first to 
compute from the birth of Christ; but he lost four years, 
or began the Christian era four years later than just. 
Therefore, though, according to the Hebrew chronology 
of the Old Testament and other good vouchers, Christ 
was truly born in some month of the year of the world 


or a.m. 4000, yet these four years make ° - 4004 
Not before the birth of Christ, but before the 

Christian era—viz. . ° ° ° ° . 1737 
For the true Anno Domini, or year of Christ’s 

birth, is . . ° ‘ 4 . ‘ . 1740, 
But the Masons being used to compute by the 

vulgar Anno Domini, or Christian era - . 1737 


And adding to it not 4004, as it ought, but the 


strict years before Christ’s birth—viz. ° . 





They usually call this year of Masonry -  « 5737 
Instead of the accurate year ° ° . . 5740,” 

The reason for introducing the date 5735 as 
being “this year of Masonry” I presume to be, 
from Brother Anderson signing his preface, to the 
book quoted, as “ From my study in Exeter Court, 
Strand, 4th Nov. 1738.” How these dates are to 
be reconciled with that on the title-page, as quoted 
above, I cannot pretend to offer an opinion. 

To show the present practice, which varies in 
the several grades of Freemasonry, but is always 
fully set forth under each era in all but one, I 
a add the dates as copied from my own certifi- 
ates : — 


Master Freemason A.L. 5857.—A.p. 1857. 


Royal Arch. . . . . . 6. Ask, 5859.—A.D, 1859, 
ark Master (Scotch). . . . none . - A.D, 1859, 
Knight Templar . $n A.L, 5864.—a.p, 1860, 


A.o. 742, 








Knight of S. John of Jerusalem, } A.v. 5868. A.p. 1864. 
Palestine, Rhodes, and Malta. § .o. 746. 

8. P. Rose Croix, or 18°, 3rd Heshven, a.m. 5620. a.t. 

5863. Ist of November, A.p. 1859. 

Grand Elected Knight K——H. or 30°, 9th of Nison, 
A.H. 5622. a.u. 5866. 9th of April, a.p. 1862. 


In England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Ger- 
many, and America, Anno Lucis, in the year of 
light, or abbreviated a.x. {s the acknowledged era 
of the craft, or blue degrees; a.o. is Anno Ordinis, 
the year of the Order, and is found by subtract- 
ing 1118 from the vulgar era; a.m. is Anno 
Hebraica, or year of the Hebrews. This, in com- 
mon with the months of the Jewish calendar, ends 
on the 16th of September; and New Year's Day, 
or the Ist Tisri, commences on the 17th of that 
month, There are many more dates connected 
with peculiar degrees, which are not important to 
the subject matter of the present reply. 

x= Martrrnew Cooks, 30°. 





If a person were regularly received into Free- 
masonry on the 10th of December, 1864, his 
United Grand Lodge Certificate of Master would 
state that he was admitted to the first degree on 


‘the 10th day of December, a.u. 5864, a.p. 1864. 


W. E. 





The Freemasons generally date their a.x. 4004 
years higher than the a.p. But they are by no 
means uniform in their practice. I can refer to 
masonic documents and diplomas in which 4004 
years are reckoned, and to others of equal weight 
and authenticity, in which only 4000 years are the 
computation. The 4004 years, however, are the 
more usual reckoning. F. 





The following dates, taken from certificates 
issued by the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, show 
that 4000 years is the period allowed to intervene 
between the creation of the world and the birth 
of Christ —a.u. 5857, a.p. 1857, a.t. 5859, A.v. 
1859. ‘The Masonic Knight Templars, however, 
allow the 4004 years, as appears from the follow- 
ing taken from a similar source as the above — 
A.L, 5862, a.p. 1858, a.v. 5868, a.p. 1864. 

H. Fisuwics. 


PETRIFIED MAN. 
(3"¢ §, 267, 372, 445.) 

This body was exhibited in Dublin several 
years ago precisely as described in“ N. & Q.” It 
was then the property of a man named Thom, a 
Scotchman, who had, I believe, brought it from 
Edinburgh. Thom had spent many years in 
Brazil, he said, as jeweller to Don Pedro; and he 
had a collection of various curious things, includ- 
ing a good many precious stones brought from 
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Brazil. He was a very clever and rather tasteful 
workman, and for a time had a shop in Dublin, 
but I believe was too restless to remain long in any 
one place. It was stated that the body was that of 
a man who had either been hanged or who had 
hanged himself, which appeared probable from 
marks round the neck; the tongue was also bitten 
half through, and it was evident that his death had 
been attended with agony. No attempt was made 
to persuade the visitors that it was petrified ; but it 
was shown as a specimen of the antiseptic quali- 
ties of Guano. Since then it has been exhibited 
more than once in Dublin and Kingstown as a 
penny show, but I believe did not “draw.” 
R. E. vA. D. 


Tn addition to these notices by your numerous 
correspondents, we have had a paragraph in the 
daily papers, copied from the Monongahela Repub- 
lican—“ Petrifaction in the Grave.” The American 
paper states, that — 

“Tn recently removing the remains of the Mercer family 
from an old graveyard to Monongahela city cemetery, the 
body of one drowned 2: years ago, which remained in the 
river for 18 [or 13] days before burial, was found in a 
state of petrifaction in a grave filled with water. The 
feet had fallen off, but the body had turned to stone; 
the head, which had also fallen off, was petrified, and the 
hair was well preserved. The body was solid, and, upon 
being struck, gave out a dead heavy sound. The petri- 
faction was so perfect that the pores of the skin were 
distinct, and the proportions of the form well preserved, 
The adjoining graves were dry, and the bodies in them 
had returned to dust.” 

Can these facts be verified by any of your 
American correspondents as a real instance of 
petrifaction, and at the same time giving a name 
and local habitation to the old graveyard ? 

C. W.N. 


MURIEL, OR MERIEL. 
(3 S. vi. 168, 239, 279, 404, 444.) 

The authoress of the History of Christian 
Names speaks of Muriel in the following terms: 
“ An almost obsolete English name, derived from 
pipoy (myrrh). Both it and Meriel were once 
common.” Yet I do not think it was ever, 
strictly speaking, a common Christian name, and 
now it is surely rare. I have not observed that 
any of your correspondents mention what it is 
supposed to mean, unless it be a derivative of 
Mary. Considering the fact of its early use among 
some old Celtic families in Scotland (e.g. the 
Thanes of Cawdor and the Stewards of Strathern), 
I would suggest that it may be, as I think I have 
somewhere read, the Gaelic equivalent of Marion. 
I cannot at this moment recall the name of any 
authority for this idea, but I believe I have seen 
Muriel Calder, one of the best known Scottish 
ladies of this name, described as Muriel, or Ma- 








rion, Calder. I do not think the difference be- 
tween the two forms is greater than that of many 
other Highland names, which are ‘remarkably dis- 
similar in their Gaelic and English shapes. I have 
heard that Marsilli is the Gaelic for Marjory, and 
it seems quite as possible that Muriel should be 
the same as the English Marion. Having seen 
that Muriel, or Meriel, was in use both in Wales 
and the Highlands of Scotland, that is, in two 
Celtic countries, perhaps some” prima-facie possi- 
bility of a Celtic origin may have been established 
for this name, or at least for its existence among 
the Celtic races of Britain. The next question 
would be to account for its presence in non-Celtic 
England. But here it will be well if some corre- 
spondent can give data as to the classes of English 
society in which it is, or was, chiefly to be found, 
and the districts of England in which it prevailed 
to any extent. I suggest an investigation of the 
rank of life in which it is found, because several 
Celtic names were brought back into England by 
the Bretons who formed part of William of Nor- 
mandy’s “following.” C, H. E, Carmicnant. 


I have met with an early instance of the oceur- 
rence of this Christian name in a note at page 50 
of the very interesting volume on Hexham Priory 
that has just been issued to the members of the 
Surtees Society. Osbert, a priest, and Muriel, 
were the parents of two very distinguished pre- 
lates: Thomas I. archbishop of York, and Samp- 
son, bishop of Worcester ; the latter of whom was 
father of Thomas II. archbishop of York, and 
Richard, bishop of Bayeux. Sampson, “ de nobi- 
lissima Normannorum prosapia oriundus,” de- 
clined the see of Le Mans when William the 
Conqueror offered it to him in 1073, but was sub- 
sequently consecrated bishop of Worcester, June 8, 
1096, after having been ordained deacon and 
priest by Anselm the day before. E. H. A. 


DISABLED INCUMBENTS. 
(3" §. vi."472.) 

The statement of “ A Clergyman of long Stand- 
ing” is totally inaccurate, from failing to distin- 
guish between the office of assistant and that of 
assistant and successor. It is true that an incum- 
bent, with the sanction of the presbytery, may 
appoint an assistant, but the person so appoin 
still continues only a licensed probationer, and has 
no title that will enable the presbytery to confer 
on him full ministerial ordination. In conse 
quence of this, he is not in a position to administer 
the sacrament; his connection with the parish 
ceases on the death or removal of the incumbent. 

The case of an assistant and successor 1s Vety 
different. The appointment is made by the patron, 
with the sanction of the incumbent. The presentee 
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must comply with the requirements of the Aber- 
deen Act, take the legal oaths, and when this has 
been done, is fully ordained, and on the death of 
his predecessor steps into the incumbency. 

In both cases the emoluments of the assistant 
are matters of private arrangement; but in the 
case of an assistant and successor, they must be 
made permanent by deed, Generally the incum- 
bent gives up a part of his stipend, and a sufficient 
salary to the assistant is provided by voluntary 
contributions from one or more of the heritors of 
the parish, or the members of the congregation. 

In the case of an assistant and successor there is 
no legal right to compel the patron to grant such 
an appointment; indeed he may not be in a 


capacity to do so, by reason of the titles on which | 


he himself holds the advowson. In such a case, 
however, as that of a clergyman being totally 
incapacitated by insanity or anything similar, 
the presbytery would have right to appoint a 
temporary assistant, and insist, through the civil 
courts if necessary, that the representatives of 
the incumbent should allow a fair remunera- 
tion. As the functions of the presbytery would 
in these circumstances be judicial in the first 
instance (the first step being to prove the inca- 
pacity of the incumbent), it would be expedient 
(although I do not doubt their right to take up 
the matter proprio motu), that they should be 
set-in motion by a petition from the parish. It 
would be sufficient if this were signed by an 
heritor, or even by any parishioner. The Kirk 
Session could hardly act as an official body, seeing 
that the minister, who is their convener, being 
incapacitated, they would find it difficult to hold 
a legal meeting. 

In practice, however, all these arrangements are 
simple matters of good feeling and private arrange- 
ment, Georas Vere Irvine. 


Crock storrinc at Deatu or Georee III. 
(3 S. vi. 446.) — There is a brass plate on the 
side of the clock at Grimsthorpe bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

“ Memorandum from Mr. Vulliamy, the King’s 
Clockmaker. 

“The clock in the House of Lords was made by Robin- 
son, as I judge, about the time of the reign of Queen 
Anne. It was under the care of the king’s clockmaker, 
whose duty it was to wind and regulate it every week, 
and the keys of the clock were always kept by him accord- 
ingly. On Sunday morning, the 29th Jan., 1820, Sir 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, Black Rod, called at Mr. Vulliamy’s 
(the king’s clockmaker), and said, the Lords were sum- 
moned for one o’clock, and he desired some one might be 
sent immediately to wind up the clock in the House, for 
it stood still. On going immediately to the House we 
found the clock was not down, but had stopped the pre- 
ceding evening, without any apparent cause, at a quarter | 
before eleven o’clock, being nearly the hour at which | 
H. M. King George the Third had expired. The clock 


was not out of order, and did not want cleaning. We 
immediately set it going again, and it continued to go 
until parliament was dissolved. 

“Justin J. VULLIAMY. 

“Pall Mall, 18th July, 1820.” 

There is likewise a sheet of paper with the 
same in writing, pasted upon the inside of the door; 
also a small piece of paper pasted in the right- 
hand corner at the back of the door, written upon 
as follows : — 

“Clock which formerly stood in the House of Lords, 
and which stopped at the moment that George the 3r4¢ 


expired.” 
G. G. §. 


Fetron’s Dacaer (3* S. vi. 206, 256.) — The 
knife, or dagger, with which Felton stabbed the 
Duke of Buckingham, is said, in a periodical 
called The Crypt, to be preserved at Newnham, 
Warwickshire, the seat of the ancient family of 
the Fieldings, Earls of Denbeigh. Ireland, in 
his Warwickshire Avon, gives a representation and 
description of the instrument. He says :— 

“This dagger was brought from Southwick, the house 
of Sir Daniel Norton, within five miles of Portsmouth, 
where the court then, in 1628, was held, and at which 
place the murder was committed. The person who 
brought it was one Firebrace, valet-de-chambre to the 
Duke, and who was ancestor of the late Sir Charles Fire- 
brace, Bart.: it was brought to the Lady Susanna Vil- 
liers, sister to the Duke, who was then married to Sir 
William Fielding, afterwards the first Earl of Denbigh, 
and ancestor to the present Earl. The length of the 
dagger is eight inches, the blades nearly four and a half; 
the breadth of it near the handle, which is of ivory, one 
inch and a half: the inner sides of the blades and handle 
are flat, and move on two small pivots, which give firm- 
ness to the gripe when the blades are opened.” 

When Thomas Wild, the Sheffield cutler, was 
examined at Arundel House, he stated that he 
had made Lieutenant Felton two such knives, when 
he was recruiting at Sheffield, for which he charged 
him tenpence each. Had Felton both daggers on 
his person when he was apprehended? If so, the 
mystery of the two claimants to the possession of 
the same weapon may be cleared away. 

Epwarp F, Rrsavtr. 


Tue Grorro or THe Nativity At BeTaLenem 


| (3 S. vi. 493.) —At this reference, Mr. Rimpavutt, 


speaking of the tradition of our Saviour having 
been born in a “ grotto,” makes this observa- 
tion: “ I am not aware that any attempt has been 
made to trace the origin of this popular corrup- 
tion of the Scriptural text.” He seems not to be 
aware that it is founded on primitive and re- 
spectable testimony in the Christian Church. A 
very early father, St. Justin, who lived in the 
second century, alluding to the worship of the 
Persian god Mithras, who was said to have been 
born from a rock, and whose mysteries were cele- 
brated in a cave, declares that his followers bor- 
rowed these fables from the prophet Daniel, and 
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from Isaias. He proceeds to quote the latter, 
ch. xxxiii. from v.13 to v. 19; the 16th verse 
contains the particular passage to which he refers, 
where the prophet says: Obros olknoca ev img 
ornraly wérpas icxupas* “ He shall dwell in a high 
cave of a strong rock” (Dial. cum Tryphone, 
e. Ixx.), and further on, in c. lxxviii., he distinctly 
mentions the cave, and says it was near to Beth- 
lehem: TevnSévros 88 rére Tov waidlou dv BnOdctu, 
ereidh “woh ode elyev dv tH Kady exeivy rod Kata- 
Adoa, dv ornraly twl civeyyus Tis Kdans carédvoe. 
“ When then the child was born in Bethlehem, 
as Joseph had no place to lodge in, in that town, 
he went into a certain cavern near the town.” 

St. Jerom actually dwelt in Bethlehem, and 
invites Marcella to come and visit the birth-place 
of our Lord, which he calls a cave : — 

“ Verum ut ad villam, et ad Maria diversorium venia- 
mus; (plus laudat enim unusquisque quod possidet) quo 
sermone, qua voce tibi speluncam Salvatoris exponam ?” 
( Ep. xviii. ad Marcellam.) 

This, then, is “no popular corruption of the 
Scriptural text,” but a venerable tradition, per- 
fectly reconcileable with it. The place was a 
cave, or grotto in a rock, which served for a 
stable, and had a manger in it at the time, in 
which our divine Redeemer was laid by his 
Blessed Mother. F. C. H. 


Suerster (3" S. vi. 149, 426.) — 
“Turne thee to thie Shepsterr swayne, 
Bryghte sonne has ne droncke the dewe 
From the floures of yellowe hue ; 
Tourne thee, Alyce, backe agayne.” 
Rowley (or Chatterton’s) Ella, Works, 
vol, ii. p. 210. 

If I understand your correspondent, Mr. Mac- 
RAY, correctly he appears to think that the word 
“shepsterr” is never used in the sense of a shep- 
herd, and that this is a blunder of Chatterton’s. 
But it will be found in Kersey (Chatterton’s 


usual book of reference), and also in Bailey's Dic- | 


tionary, explained in the same terms in both, to 
mean a shepherd, with the letter o added to denote 
that it is an old word. And we have other nouns 
of the same form, as “roadster,” a horse fit for, or 
used on the road; “ punster,” one who makes, 
or is addicted to making puns. I wonder if it is 
a word used in Somersetshire. In the sense of a 
seamstress, what is its etymology ? Ww. 


“ Ascanius” (3 S. vi. 349.)—Another edition 
of this work was published in Paisley in 1769, 
and bears the following title-page — 

“ Ascanius; or, the Young Adventurer, containing an 
impartial Account of the late Rebellion in Scotland: the 
Third Edition, with considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments. Paisley: Printed by Weir and Me Lean for James 
Davidson & Co., at Fergusley, near Paisley, MDCCLXIXx.” 

Printing was commencing in Paisley that year, 
and the partners of the firm were Alexander Weir, 
a bookseller, and Andrew M* Lean, a printer. 


The inhabitants of Paisley took a considerable in. 
terest in the publication. The chief magistrate of 
Paisley having been summoned by the secretary 
of Prince Charles on Sunday, December 29, 17435, 
and appeared before him on Monday, the town 
was fined in 1000J. for raising 200 militiamen, but 
it was afterwards reduced to 500/. by the prince, 
Bailie Kyle was detained as a hostage till Friday 
morning, January 3, 1746, when the fine was paid, 
and Ascanius, with his Highland troops, left Glas- 
gow. The Paisley militia were at the battle of 
Falkirk, on January 17, 1746, and had eight men 
killed. 8. 

Paisley. 

Frannex Surets (3" S. vi. 433.) — These were 
worn as “a dress next the skin” long before the 
date assigned in the note of W. P. ; for, on the re- 
turn of the army from Flanders, in 1745, twelve 
battalions of foot, and three regiments of cavalry 
were quartered at Litchfield, and before their de- 
parture for Scotland — 

“ The Quakers had made a present of flannel underwaist- 
coats to the men, which was a seasonable present.” . . . 
“ None of the foreign soldiers are without this necessary 
part of clothing; and, indeed, no man of the meanest con- 


dition abroad.” 
J. W. F. xxxvurs. 





| Canoe or Name (3S. vi. 399.)—The no- 
| torious advertisement as to Joshua Bugg was a 
pure fabrication. I was well aware that it was 
| so when I read it; as I perceived at once the 
| object was to hold up a certain person to ridi- 
| cule ; but, to make quite certain, I made in- 
| quiries, and found that no such person as J. B 
| had ever lived at the place mentioned in the 
| paper. I do not sign my name; as doing so 
would be likely to lead to the discovery of the 
| person intended to be ridiculed; though I think 
he richly deserved it, there are others who might 
be annoyed at the discovery. Verax. 


“Gop save THE QueEN” anp “ Nancy Daw- 
son” (3 S. vi. 75.)—This dance is still performed 
by the Westmoreland dalesmen. The -—s 
walk hand in hand round the room to the slow 
tune, which suddenly breaks off into the jig, ou 
which the dancers form into a country dance, in 
the middle, or some part of which, the grave air 
is suddenly resumed, and the couples march again. 
This is repeated till all are tired. ‘The effect is 
| described by a looker-on as extremely ludicrous. 
| I remember seeing “hands across” danced i 

minuet step, and the rest of the figure in country- 
| dance step, to the tunes above named ; this was 
fifty-five years ago, and not in refined —x i 


Sr. Bartnotomew THe Great: Wie Curiers 
| (3 S. vi. 416.)—The rollers of baked pipeclay, 
| concerning which Inquirer asks, were really use 

for curling. artificial hair. They are found i 
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thousands in the bed of the Thames, and some- 
times in little hoards, as at Barnet and elsewhere. 
Quantities were turned up on the occasion of the | 
bursting of the Fleet Ditch, and they constantly | 
appear when oid ground is broken in London. 
have found them myself near Abingdon, Stafford, 
and Broseley ; also in the Temple Gardens. They | 
are often stamped with initials, surmounted by a | 
ducal coronet. They were called “pipes,” I sup- | 
pose from their material, though I have seen one | 
or two hollow. In Tristram Shandy, Corporal 
Trim tells “my uncle Toby” that he has “ put 
his honour’s Ramilies wig in pipes.” 

W. J. Bernuarp Sarrs. | 





Temple. 


Twistxs (3" S. iii. 327, 377, 418.)—The query | 
as to the derivation of the word “ Twistle,” which | 
occurs in the names of places, especially in Lan- | 
cashire. In “N. & Q.” of May 9, 1864, T. J. | 
BucktTon conceives it to mean “thistle,” “as many | 
names of places have the similar compounds of 
oak, ling, thorn, lind, &c.,” and then again, May | 
23, 1863, Mr. Dosson refers to a passage in 
Whitaker's History of Whalley, where, after a 
very learned argument on the subject, the fol- | 
lowing inference is drawn by the Doctor, “ Twis- | 
tle, therefore, isa boundary.” It may have struck 
your readers as it did myself that this was not | 
satisfactory, and I accordingly venture to offer 
another suggestion. On referring to Lower’s | 
Patronymica Britannica, to the name “ Bird- 
whistle,” it will be seen that Mr. Lower says: 
“Birdoswald, on the Roman Wall in Cumber- 
land, the station Amboglanna, is so pronounced 
locally.” This I think is the true solution of the 
problem, and I should feel disposed to prove it 
indirectly by the reduplication which so often 
occurs in certain districts, more especially in the 
name Osvaldtwistle, the name of the birth-place 
of the late Sir Robert Peel. The name Oswald- 
twistle seems to embody the name and its local 
pronunciation ; and strange to say, the next place 
to Oswaldtwistle is Church-Kirk, again the name 
and its local pronunciation. Not far from these 
two places is Pendle Hill, which, according to Mr. 
Isaac Taylor in his Words and Places, is com- 

unded of three synonymous words, the Cymric 

en, the Norse holl, and the English Ail. 

Will not Oswald, therefore, be the true form of 
Twistle, and be the key to its meaning in com- 
position ? L. H. M. 


Toap (3" §. vi. 384.)—As the story of finding 
& toad in a stone has again found its way into 
your pages, may I add two other notes to those 
which have already appeared? ‘They are the | 
more remarkable as coming from a neighbouring 
county to the one last noted : — 

“In July, 1828, the battlements of Framwell G: 
Bridge, Durham, built about 1120, were removed : = 











| at Solingen. 
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this occasion a large living toad was found in the middle 
of the old wall, where it must have been confined for 
ages.” 

“ In June, 1797, in working a slate quarry near Barnard 
Castle, a toad of great magnitude was discovered in a 
large stone (solid, excepting the spot occupied by the in- 
carcerated animal.) The toad died immediately on being 
exposed to the air.” — Mackenzie and Ross, Durham, ii. 


233, 417. 
W. P. 


An op Rapier (3" §. vi. 308.) — In the ab- 
sence of more minute description, I should say 
that the weapon in question is of the early part of 
the seventeenth century, or very late in the six- 
teenth, and that it was (the blade at least) made 
The form of the hilt—whether cup, 
shell, basket, &c.—would help a good deal towards 
fixing a date. In my collection of arms there are 
two rapiers which bear the name of “ Clemens.” 
The one, a small walking-rapier with brass hilt, 
temp, William III., and Saxon blade, inscribed 
“ CLEMENS * HORNN ME FECIT * SOLINGEN. The 
other, a cup-hilted duel sword, temp. James or 
Charles I., with quadrangular blade, forge mark, a 
crucifix and inscribed — 

“ CLEMENS ** COLL ** 
** IHN * SOLINGEN ** 
W. J. Bernuarp Sirs. 


” 


Temple. 


Marriage Customs (3 S. vi. 415.) — The 
picture described does not represent a Jewish 
wedding, but the desponsation, or espousals of the 
B. Virgin Mary and St. Joseph. There was an 
ancient tradition, which is mentioned in the proto- 
gospel of St. James, and also by St. Jerom, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen and Nicephorus, that a young 
man named Agabus aspired to the hand of Mary, 
at the same time with Joseph; but that the pre- 
ference of Joseph was determined by a mira- 
culous manifestation. The two suitors, having 
first prayed for direction to the great Disposer 
of all events, deposited each a rod of the almond 
tree over night, in the temple. The next morning 
Joseph’s rod was found to have blossomed like 
the rod of Aaron. Upon which the young Aga- 
bus broke his wand in despair, and retired to 
Mount Carmel among the disciples of Elias. It is 
said that he afterwards became a devout Chris- 
tian. 

The picture represents the affiancing of the B. 
Virgin to St. Joseph ; and the disappointed suitor 
is seen breaking his rod. I have seen a different 
picture of the same subject, where the man in 
armour and helmet is also seen stepping forward, 
but he has no wand. St. Joseph of course is 
holding his own rod, not with a trefoil head, but 
bearing almond-blossoms. F. C. H. 

Kxiveton or Brapiey (3 §. vi. 367.)—In 
reference to the note upon the subject of the 
presumed error in the Ordinary of British Armo- 
rials, it may be observed that your correspondent 
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has erred in the imputation of a mistake. If he 
will consult the Visitations of the County of Derby 
he will find that the asserted mistake proves to be 
no error, for while Matthew Kniveton of Brad- 
ley, who died before 1324-5, sealed with a bend 
vairy, and is taken to be the head of the two fami- 
lies of Bradley and Mercaston, his great grand- 
son, John Kniveton of Bradley, who died before 
1343, sealed with a bend vairy between six crosses 
patty (the matter in dispute, although the tinctures 
are given by Mowbray herald Edmondson). Fur- 
ther, Henry de Kniveton, parson of Norbury, 
another great grandson, ondiel (1381-2) with a 
bend vairy between six crosses crossiet, although he 
belonged to the junior branch. But your corre- 
spondent is himself in darkness; and appears not 
only to have written Lecke for Leech or Leche, 
but to have been unaware that the Mercaston 
branch bore, so early as about 1288-1388, a mart- 
let for diff. with the chevron. With a full know- 
ledge that my Ordinary is not faultless, it seems 
to me cruel that it should be attacked where it is 
correct : and the present is a fair opportunity for 
me to say that it is not my intention in future to 
criticise my critics; especially because one por- 
tion of the value which my book was intended to 
realise consists in showing the names of families 
to whom coats were attributed ; whether rightly or 
wrongly attributed, is a subject not for me, but for 
the College of Heralds, to decide. Yet my readers 
will observe that I have not only marked with the 
letters of the alphabet the coats that are justified 
by the best authorities, and have indicated abso- 
lute faults in preceding works; but have added 
the titles of manuscripts where any coat seemed to 
me to require some support, or derive additional 
value from such authority. 
Joun W. Parworrn. 


Grorce Fox (3" S. vi. 434.) — In reply to the 
query of Sr. T. respecting the unpublished docu- 
ments alluded to by Elisha Bates in 1836, I have 
ascertained that a work now nearly ready for the 


press, which is to be published in the spring of 


1865, contains, along with other original matter 
belonging to the seventeenth century, a number 
of the old letters after which Sr. T. inquires. It 
is to be entitled “ The Fells of Swarthmaar Hall 
and their Friends,” and consists mainly of corre- 
spondence between the various members of Judge 
Fell’s family ‘and those with whom they were 
most intimately connected, George Fox included. 
M. W. 


Views ox Lonpon py Canatettro: Tomas 
Metuisu, Marine Painter (1* S. ix. 106, 288, 
337 ; x. 315.)—Of the pictures painted by Cana- 
letto when in England (1746-1753) as mentioned 
by Dr. Roweaur and others, I possess an inter- 
esting one of his Thames scenery, Woolwich Reach. 
It is 3 ft. 114 in. wide, by 2 ft. 6 in. high. In the 
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small foreground on the right are a lady and gen- 
tleman sitting on the reedy bank, to whom an- 
other gentleman is courteously advancing, and 
whom the lady welcomes with her fan. The ad- 
vancing figure wears a bushy wig, cocked hat, and 
red coat, with wide stiff skirts. In the left front 
is a sloop, and in the centre is a large man-of-war, 
riding majestically on the still water, to which an 
eight-oared barge is conveying an officer. There 
are another man-of-war and various other vessels 
in the distance. Across the river is a view of 
Woolwich, which occupies the whole long line of 
the opposite shore, with the country in the back- 
ground. The picture, especially the vessels and 
figures, is very delicately painted and highly 
finished. I have likewise two other sea-pieces, 
each 2 ft. 5} in. wide, by 2 ft. l in. high. One of 
them represents a man-of-war, a sloop, &c., on 
the smooth inland water; and the other, its com- 
panion picture, a man-of-war, sloop, &c., in a 
slight breeze, with the tide coming in. These 
vessels, and the figures, are painted with great de- 
licacy and careful finish. One of the smaller 
pictures is signed “ Thos. Mellish pinzit, 1760,” as 
was the other origihally; but the name, except its 
peculiarly formed initial T., seems to have been 
intentionally erased from it. The name of Mel- 
lish is not in my dictionary of painters. Is any 
thing known of him as a marine painter? and as 
there is a great resemblance between the principal 
group of ships in all three of the pictures, I would 
further ask, whether Mellish was a copyist or imi- 
tator of Canaletto? All the pictures came from 
the same collection. J. H. Fisuer. 
Stroud. 


Tue Veronica (3 §S. vi. 435, 464.) —The 
word Vernacle, or Vernicle, is merely a corruption 
of the original term Veronica. The legend has no 
reference to our Blessed Saviour’s agony and 
bloody sweat ; but to an incident on his last painful 
journey, bearing his cross, to Mount Calvary. The 
tradition is, that he sunk down before the dwelling 
of a certain woman, who offered him her veil to 
wipe his face. He did so, and returned her veil 
impressed with his divine countenance. This veil 
received the name of Veronica, composed of Vera 
and Iconica, the latter having been adopted in 
Latin from the Greek Eixdv. In course of time, 
the relic gave its name to the female, who was 
venerated and invoked under the name of St 
Veronica. F. C. H. 


Fenwick Queries (3" S. vi. 434.)—A corre- 
spondent, P. W. S., asks if the name Fenwick is 
ever pronounced as if written Phenix, and adds, 
that the crest of the family of that name (# 
pheenix) seems to show that that pronunciation 
formerly prevailed. I can at once reply that 
Fenwick, in the singular, never was or 1s 80 pro 
nounced. But your correspondent, oddly enough, 
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forgets that proper names are sometimes, though 
not often, used in the plural. A pheenix is the 
erest of all the Fenwicks. This is very tolerable 
eanting heraldry, chough the vowel sounds of the 
two words are not quite the same. 4 

Arrua, Vrrenusc, Esane (3" S, vi. 482.) — 
If Errtonnacu had consulted Ducange, in voc. Es- 
sana, he would have found that that word had not 
“suffered so very much” under my hands. I am 
quite aware that Arrha means a charm or spell, in 
fact it is properly Yerrah, a contraction of Dhu 
's' Wirrah, God and the Virgin, a form of adjura- 
tion in use in the present day in the west of Ire- 
land (I have often heard it), which it is considered 
much more sinful to take in vain than the name 
of God; but when I wrote my solution of the 
enigma I had not the paper by me, and I took 
Arrha to be the disease, instead of one of the 
modes of cure. If Vrrehusc is not Dhurrhus, I 
would like to know what it is. Any one who 
consults Otway’s Sketches in Ireland, and the 
earlier volumes of the Christian Examiner (“The 
Lough Derg Pilgrim”), will be able to form an 
opinion on the subject. It is not wonderful that 
an ecclesiastic, writing from his comfortable study 
or library, should style Vrrehuse (Dhurrhus) “a 
horrible remedy,” to any one who has seen the 
state to which the feet and knees of the miserable 
victims of superstition are reduced after the per- 
formance of a “ station.” Crwro. 

Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 

Conincspy Queries (3° S. vi. 455.) — Among 
the quarterings borne by the family of Blount, of 
Sodington and Manley, several of those occur 
which your correspondent mentions, but in a dif- 
ferent order; as 1, 1 and 4, Brompton; 6, Mac- 
morough; 7, Sodington; 9, Corbet. 

C. R. S. M. 

Sarsen Stones (3" S.: vi. 456.)— Your cor- 
respondent W. W. S. inquires for the derivation 
of the term sarsen, applied to the stones of which 
Stonehenge is partially constructed. A previous 
inquirer, M., in 1855, put the same question, and 
received the reply to which you have referred. 
Godfrey Higgins, in his Celfie Druids, offers a 
different one. He cites Stukeley as his authority 
for saying that — 

“Sarsen is a Phoenician word, meaning a rock, and 
what is now understqod by sarsen is a stone drawn from 
the native quarry in its rude state.” —Celtic Druids, p. v. 
Ihave not access at this moment to Stukeley, and 
cannot tell whether this passage is to be found in 
his Description of Stonehenge, or of Abury-Sarsen, 
Which is a species of siliceous sandstone not to be 
got at Stonehenge, but still to be seen at Abury, 
and in the vicinity of Marlborough. 

A query suggests itself— whether this use of 
un-hewn stones (sarsen) in the construction of 

é mysterious temples has any remote con- 
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nection with the Mosaic injunction to “ build the 
altar of the Lord with whole stones,” and the pro- 
hibition “to lift up any iron tool upon them?” 
Deut. xxvii. 5, 6, and Joshua viii. 30, 31. 

J. Emerson Tennent. 


Orkney AnD Suettanp (3 S. vi. 436.) — 
Supplemental to your List of Books pertaining 
to Shetland and Orkney, I beg leave to send you 
the following, viz. : — 

1. Groat’s Thoughts on Orkney and Zetland, their 
Antiquities and Capabilities of Improvement, with Ex- 
tracts from curious Manuscripts, and a “ List of Books, 
&c. relative to these Islands.” 8vo,—“ Not printed for 
sale.” 1831. 2. Monteith’s Description of the Islands of 
Orkney and Zetland, reprinted from the Edition of 1711, 
published under the Superintendence of Sir Robert Sib- 
bald, Knt., M.D. 8vo. 1845. Prefixed to which there 
isa“ List of Works relative to Orkney and Shetland.” 
3. Barxte’s (the celebrated African Traveller) List of 
Books and Manuscripts relating to Orkney and Zetland ; 
or in which these Islands are mentioned, 8vo,—‘ Not 
printed for sale.” 1847. 

J. G. S. 

Edinburgh. 

Arunpe.t or Lanuerne (3° S. vi. 248.)— 
Carew, in his History of Cornwall (p. 144 a, ed. 
1723), states that John Arundell, son of Sir John 
and Ann, widow of Lord Stourton, married Anne, 
the daughter of Henry Gerningham. In Collins's 
Peerage (edit. 1779, vol. vii. p. 75), 1 find that 
Elizabeth, daughter of John, third Lord Teyn- 
ham, who died 1627, was married to Sir John 
Arundell of Lanherne. This Sir John was pro- 
bably a son of the preceding John Arundell. 

P. W. Trepoiren. 

“Cacep Sxytark” (3 §. v. 515; vi. 55, 
199.)\—A volume of poems, written by this B. 
Simmons, and entitled Legends, Lyrics, and other 
Poems, was afterwards published by Blackwood. 
I am told that the “ Caged Skylark ” is contained 
in this collection. P. W. TRerotren. 


Symponization or Conours 1x Heratpry 
(3 S. vi. 295, 395.)—I subjoin a further extract 
bearing upon this subject : — 


“ Although the invention of the art of distinguishing 
tinctures by lines is usually attributed to Francesco di 
Petra Sancta, an Italian Jesuit, who flourished about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, a few of our earliest 
seals exhibit lines which may possibly have been intended 
to indicate colour. Thus, on the curious seal of John, 
son of Michael (1220), the shield is party per pale, a 
chevron surmounted by another reversed, the sinister side 
being marked with lines crossing each other dexter and 
sinister bendwise, which also occur in the shield of Alex- 
ander Seton (1820). Again, on the seal of Roger Bigod 
(1292) we find a shield also party per pale, a lion ram- 
pant, the dexter side, according to Mr. Laing, being 
* engraved to indicate some colour.’”—Seton’s Law and 
Practice of Heraldry in Scotland, 1863, Edin., p. 198. 


The reference is to Laing’s Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Ancient Scottish Seals, published by the 
Bannatyne Club, 1850, Edin., No. 116. Mr. Seton 
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ves an engraving of the seal of John, son of 
Michael. The marking is not that now in use to 
represent any tincture, and one would feel in- 
clined to consider it rather as intended for a very 
minute kind of diapering, or some similar device. 

I have never met with Mr. Weatr’s brochure, 
and do not know where to procure it; but it 
would interest me much, and if Mr. Weaxs can 
oe me a copy, I will present it, when read, to 
the Library of the Society of Antiquaries, or dis- 
pose of it otherwise as he may direct. Perhaps 
your publisher would be kind enough to receive 
and forward to me anything Mr. Weare may be 
so good as to send. 
Jos J. Barnpwett Worxkarp, M.A. 


Tae Mayor or Bristox (3 S. vi. 387.)— 
There are certain rights connected with this office, 
such as the following: — His Worship is asso- 
ciated with the Judge of Assize, and has the 
power, in the absence of his Lordship, of opening 
the commission. He is also ex officio one of the 


Judges of the Admiralty Court, and can, if he | 


— take his seat on the Bench at the Old 
ailey in that capacity, of which fact an amusing 
anecdote is recorded of John Noble, who was 
Mayor of Bristol in 1762, and who in virtue of 
his office, — to London for the special 
purpose of asserting it, and succeeded in his 
claim, to the no small astonishment of the pre- 
siding judge, who politely begged his pardon, and 
as politely requested him to take the chair, to 
which his lordship was surprised to find he was 
legally entitled! This request was, however, as 
courteously declined; his worship, having vin- 
dicated his right, bowed to the judge, and left the 
Court in which he had created so much amuse- 
ment. The right, I believe, has not since been 
asserted. Grorce Pryce. 
City Library, Bristol. 


Greex Ericrams (3" S. vi. 287, 339.) — The 
Epigrams I would now bespeak attention for are 
those of antiquity, and it is a pleasing sign of a 
revival of classical studies to see fresh proof of a 
taste for these exquisite fragments becoming more 
widely diffused. Modern Greek epigrams can 
only be tolerated when they give ocilanee that 
the writers have caught the true Attic spirit and 
flavour; and how seldom this has been the case, 
scholars can best tell. Translations of the Epigrams 
transmitted from antiquity have frequently been 
felicitously executed by Oxford men ; and speci- 
mens of their efforts have been embodied in an 
elegant volume under the accomplished editorship 
of Dr. Wellesley. The best translations in the 
chief European languages are added,—rendering 
an occasional dip into the book a treat of the 
highest description. Major MacGregor’s New 
Collection also deserves to be favourably noticed. 

SENEX. 











Mouuitrovs (3 S. vi. 69, 337.) I asked 
whether Mr. Browning had coined this word 
(p. 69), to which Mexeres (p. 337), replied, Scotch 
fashion, by asking me another question. That it 
is more than two hundred years old, the following 
shows :— 

“Can lusty diet and mollitious rest bring forth no 
other fruits but faint desires, rigid thoughts, and phleg- 
matic conceits.” —1644. F. Quarles, Judgement and 
Mercy, p. 119. 

J. D. Campsett, 

Mast-maker (3" §. vi. 434.) — More than 
likely connected with brewing, as must in the older 
writers is very frequently written mast. Perhaps 
D. will give us the context? J. D. Campsett. 


Anna Marta or Orteans (3° S. v. 442.)— 
On referring to L’Art de vérifier les Dates, 2nd 
series, xvii. 202, I find that 
“Louis Victor Albert Joseph, Prince of Savoy Carignan 
(born 1721, and died 1778), was married May 4, 1740, to 
Christine Henriette, daughter of Ernest Leopold, Land- 
grave of Hesse Reinfeld Rothenbourg, who also died in 
778.” 

FaRNHAM. 


Rorar Arms (3" S. vi. 435.)—I think W. H. M. 
will find that the royal arms are usually placed in 
the first quarter, as the most honourable place. 

Cuartes F. S. Warren. 


Parirament (3° §, vi. 416.)—In Dr. Donald- 
son’s Latin Grammar, p. 209, it is said that the 
Latin termination mentum (which is equivalent to 
the English and French termination ment), de- 
notes the thing which carries out the action of the 
verb. Thus argumentum is derived from arguo, 
documentum, from doceo, testamentum, from tes 
tor, &c. According to this construction, the 
Latin mens, and Greek évos (impetus or action) 
would be very probable derivations of this termi 
nation. Cannot it be reasonably inferred that the 
word parliament is formed (from analogy to other 
words signifying a carrying out of action), from 
parler, to speak, and the termination ment, thus 
signifying the assembly that consults (or speaks) 
on the affairs of the nation ? W. J. Tu. 

Croydon. 


“To pruck a Crow (3" §. vi. 390.)—The de- 
rivation of this phrase from the French croc may, 
I think, be very safely rejected. In English, the 
substantive crow has only two senses—a bird, and 


| a crow-bar. It is possible, but hardly probable, 


that the latter may be the origin of the phrase @ 
question. I think, however, that it rather came 
from the bird; and that the reference may be 
the colour, perhaps as much as to say: “ It is 8 
black uneatable bird of prey, not a white tender 
fowl, I have to pluck with you.” I merely, how- 
ever, mention all this for the sake of adding, that 
I remember hearing an Irish peasant reply: 
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“ And I've got a bag to hold the feathers.” Whe- 
ther this was peculiar to him, or was the esta- 
plished completion of the phrase, I cannot tell. 
I have shown, in a former volume of “ N. & Q.,” 
that, as in the case of “ Find a mare’s nest,” and 
“The devil to pay,” the full saying, which has 
been mutilated here, has been preserved in Ire- 
land. Tuos. Keicutier. 


Dr. Joun Askew (3° S. vi. 400.)—Mr. Hone- 
son must be altogether in error when he speaks 
of Dr. John Askew, Rector of North Cadbury, as 
a son of Anthony, brother of Adam, the book- 
collector's father. That Anthony died 1727, nearly 
ten years prior to Dr. John Askew’s birth. He 
was physician at Wakefield, and married Dorothy 
Stephenson ; by whom he had one son, ob. 1747, 
and two daughters. Mr. Hopeson is right in 
stating that Dr. John Askew married Mary Sun- 
derland, but she was his second wife. He left 
issue only by his first wife, Frances Pochin, an 
only son, born 1786. That he was a Proctor be- 
fore taking orders, is notlikely. He was B.A. at 
twenty, A.M. at twenty-three, B.D. at thirty; 
which necessarily implies that he was then in 
— orders. My belief is, that Anthony As- 

ew, with whom the pedigree commences, had by 
Ann Stone not only Adam (ancestor of the Cum- 
berland line) and Anthony of Wakefield, whose 
only son died 1747, aged twenty-three, but also 
a younger son, whose name is overlooked in the 
record of collaterals; and who, if discovered, 
would prove to have been father of Dr. John 
Askew. He was never Proctor of the University, 
but Taxer in 1766. It is singular that the pa- 
rentage of a resident member of the University 
for thirty-one years, who only died in 1812, 
should be undiscovered. His relationship to the 
book-collector was matter of tradition with his 
grandson ; and various facts point out a near re- 
lationship between him and the Cumberland stock. 
If E. H. A. would kindly direct a letter to me at 
the office of “N. & Q.,” I should ve nappy to 
give him the results of a very long-continued and 
interesting search on this subject. It would be 
trifling with general readers to- pursue the inquiry 
further in your valuable publication. 1. W. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Lord Bacon not the Author of “ The Christian Paradozes :” 
Being a Reprint of “ Memorials of Godliness,” \by Her- 
bert Palmer, B.D.; with Introduction, Memoir, Notes, 
and Appendices. By Alexander B, Grosart. (Printed 
Sor private circulation.) 
Our readers will remember that Mr. Grosart first an- 

hounced in our columns his fortunate discovery of the 

real authorship of The Christian Paradozes, so long and 

Perseveringly attributed to Bacon. Mr. Grosart has now 

Teprinted the Memorials of Godliness and Christianity, 


for such is its proper title, from the edition of 1655; and 





| tainly in some cases been misled. 


also, verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim, the surreptitious 
anonymous edition of the Paradores, 1645. To these he 
has prefixed an introduction describing the different edi- 
tions, and showing the influence which the error in sup- 
posing them to be Bacon’s, has exercised to his prejudice ; 
and a Memoir of Herbert Palmer, the real author, together 
with an account of the other writings of Palmer. The 
impression has been limited to 150 copies, small paper 
(all of which have been disposed of ), and 100 large; and 
any reader who may desire a copy of the latter should at 
once communicate with the editor, whose address is Ist 
Manse, Kinross, N.B. 


The Slang Dictionary; or, The Vulgar Words, Street 
Phrases, and Fast Expressions of High and Low So- 
ciety. Muny with their Etymology, and a few with their 
History Traced. (Hotten.) 


A glance at “ The Bibliography of Slang, Cant, and 
Vulgar Language,” which concludes the present volume 
will show that Slang is a subject which deserves and has 
received considerable attention. But it is a subject which 
requires to be treated with judgment as well as learning, 
and even then a Slang Dictionary will be a book little 
calculated virginibus puerisque. The present work may 
be considered as the third edition of the Dictionary of 
Modern Siang, first published in 1859, which contained 
8,000 words, which were increased in the second edition 
to 5000; and which again, in the book before us, have 
been augmented to nearly 10,000. In the next edition this 
number must be considerably increased. A glance suf- 
fices to point out numerous omissions. If Buggy, “a 
chaise,” is inserted, and which, by-the-bye, was as common 
in England as in the Dictionary it is said to be in India 
and America—why is Whisky omitted—which is men- 
tioned in the same line of Matthews’s celebrated song— 
“In Whisky, Buggy, Gig or Dog Cart, Curricle, or 

Tandem ”? 

Why, too, are Tandem, Stanhope, Dennet, and Tilbury 
not inserted? Body Snatcher, if it now means Bailiff, was 
formerly used for a man who robbed graves to supply 
subjects for dissection. Seeing what is inserted, why are 
Bunter and Bumbrusher omitted? And if we are told that 
Acres means a “ Coward,” why not add from Bob Acres 
in The Rivals. As we might have been told that Abi- 
gail, a Lady’s Maid, was directly perhaps derived from 
that character in The Scornful Lady, more indirectly 
from Abigail, the “ hand maiden,” the wife of Nabal, and 
was perhaps kept up by the political opponents of Abi- 
gail Hill, Lady Masham. Sky is not “a disagreeable 
person,” in the parlance of Westminster School. It means 
a blackguard—from the old Gown and Town Rows, in 
which the Westminsters styled themselves Romans, and 
their antagonists Volsci—and hence Sky. Mr. Hotten 
and his Editor must beware of hoaxes. They have cer- 
Let them exercise 
good judgment in deciding what is and what is not 
Slang, in sifting what is sent to them, and the book, 
which in its present form is a very curious one, may in 
future editions become in addition a very valuable one. 


Three Notelets on Shakespeare. 1. Shakespeare in Ger- 
many. Il. The Folk Lore of Shakespeare. Ill. Was 
Shakespeare ever a Soldier? By William J. Thoms, 
F.S.A. (J. Russell Smith.) 


This is merely a reprint of three Papers, the first of 
which appeared in the New Monthly Magazine in 1840; 
the second in The Atheneum in 1847; and the last in 
1859, in the columps of “ N. & Q.” They are issued, it 
appears, in a separate form for convenience of reference, 
and with a view to facilitate further investigation of the 
points to which they relate. 
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